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NEW ENGLAND 

Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BO BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest mum- 
ber of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to sevENTY- 
rive /essons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Library open to pupils. Situations, ete., pro- 
cured. Tuition exceptionally low. Four terms of ten weeks 
each, beginning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 

2 E, TOURJEE, Director. 


Custom Shirts. 


in our own workshop, a 
department for the of 


Fine Shirts 


TO MEASURE. 
Orders will now be taken in our F ng Goods D. 
ment, and we give the assurance that no"pains ns shall be rs sant 
to have them executed promptly and in - satisfactory man- 


ner,—it being our intention to furnish the very best articles 
that can be produced in this line, and at fair prices. : 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


BEST SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Just made up in present from the choicest imported 
materials, at retail, at fair peng oy manufacturers. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 
NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
hies, 


it’s 
8, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 


pes and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 
__ GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 


25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


BOSTON, MASS., 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 
FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


&@ All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 
Brotners are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 


Catalogues on application. 6 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, cc. 


UNIVERSTEY— Wi. F. Warren, LL.D., 

Tesi t. or information cencerning an Department 

address the iate Dean, Boston, Mass. . 
School of Theology— Rev. rt E. lame, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. latd, LL.D 
School of Medicine— Dean, I. Tisdale Talboe M. D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


CA4BLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, » J. w. |. STRONG, D.D. D. 


-ABTMOUTA COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. D.D-» LL. -D. - 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, : G. Brown. D.D. 


HoOwArp UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic Professional conducted 
by able Fasulties. J. M. Lancston, L ting-Pres’ t. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal etc., 
address the President, Grorcr F. Macoun, D. 


LArAYEtTTz COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGman. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. AnpRews. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


RecsEstER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
ments organi 
ll. of Lib’l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Spepeene—". Hyd M. D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine A Comfort, A. , Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M. ; Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, jan f 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Swarthmore, Penn. 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. Wettinc, LL D., Pres’ t. 


APRIL 10, 1875. 


Terme { year, in advance, 02.00. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law oa of 
Columbia College. For circulars address T. 
Dwicut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


LAY SCHOOL of the Cincinnati College. For 
circulars address H. A. Morritt, Dean, Cincinnati, O. 


UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


ALE COLLEGE —Law De ment. Address 
Prof. Francis Waytanp, New Haven, Conn. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. JV V. - Lansine, Albany, N.Y. 


RELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuint, Jr., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLBEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, O. For circulars and information, address 
J. A. Tuacker, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


s Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. 
be est-47th street, N. Y. 


—— DEPARTMENT of Harvard Universit 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave. N. Y. 


= OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. I. _PaRper, 426 East 26th st. 


TTNIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adetphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocsrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. — 


ALE Ly er — Medical Department. Address 


Prof. A. Linnsiry, New Haven, | Conn. 


SCIEN TIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnuraneg, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H.* 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY, 
Colles e College of Engineers, College of 
Natural Sciences, College of Literature and the Arts. 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Grexn, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
* all Schools of Science. A. Coutn,1,267, B’dway, N. 
PQ ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cas. 
Drowne, Troy, N Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. GJ. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


gcmoon OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANp Er, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


Toy COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
address the Treasurer of the College. 


yurts COLLEGE, C tye Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Address C. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’) College, | —— 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHaM, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Tavior, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B. WESTERMANN & ©O., Broadway, NEW 
YORK City, have just a new edition of their 
PH LOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
Containing all the lending series of Greek and Latin Cras- 
best Booxs and Mars on Ancient GroGraruy, His- 
4 ‘AL, MANIC, ROMANCE, SLA and Mis- 
CELLA Will be sent 


w. NRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and 
niversity Place, NEW 
assortment ‘ot Mi iecellancous Literature, School Books. etc. 


tin of European Literat cts. for 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
et yoy of study in Departments of 

Arts and apply to Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 

Prof. J. of Faculty of Science. 

W BSLETAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosepH Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 

alogues, etc., adtiress the President. 

Wilts COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. ChApBourNE 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
B. Dexter, Secretary. 


Wy Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
_Address Pre Prof. oO. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Fight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. Bucrer, D.D., Pres. 


Owsa FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. BRAKELy, Ph.D. 


M4Ftewcop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
Sister Epirn, S. Agnes School, A)bany, N. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


Dey 2 THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in Address the President, j. ¥. 
Hurst, D.D., M ladison, N. J. 


ps ay in August and closes in May. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAus ACADEMY, Quin Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares s for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


AZENOVIA RY. 1825 Has 
prepared over en for College. Address | P: 
iW. S. Smita, Cazenovia, N NY 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Bo —_ 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Mili 
The different Kindergarten, Preparatory, 
Upper, accommodate pw sexes from three to 
twenty-one of students received in all 
sections _of f Upper Department. um 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both — Three courses of 
. | study. Instruction thorough. J. A, Suorgs, A.M., Princ. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College * for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitxs, A.M., Principal. 
REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of sexes for any college. First-class Musica) 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
LEE, Principal. 10 
Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
technic School, or for West Point. Apply to A. B. Wart- 
kINS, A. M., "Principal, Adams, N. ¥ 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 9 
tablis: 1864. thoroughly reliable 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address wae. 
Principal. 


| VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 

= and yy h instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
uckiyn, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.—— 
Annly to H. T. Futcer, Principal. 5 3m 


GPRUIGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For ‘particulars address M. C Stepps, A.M. 


yeeros. SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. _Hensnaw, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


OF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments of Music and E.ocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupiis who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are fositively making no progress. 
PerersiLsa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC 339 Washington St., Bosion. itt uz 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, 


ATURAL HISTORY ‘STORE, No. 18 Arch St., 
near by Office of the New England Jour. of Education. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, Naturalists and Mineral- 
ists, and dealers in Minerals, Shells, Fossil 5 agg 
axidermists’ Supplies, Objects of Natural rey? etc. 
Colleges, Schools, and Teachers supplied. 


Special Educational Notives, 
HARVARD 


i Fo ord 
Sun pr “uruction in Science 


FO .«#ACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


Chemistry.—In general , Qualitative 

uantitative Analysis, or Mineral rom July 8 to Aug. 

ee, $25.00. A inquiries a lications to Prof. Prot. f. 
P. Cooxe, Cambridge, Mass., before Jase 1. 

Botany.—In Phaenogamic Botany, » Assist. Prof. G. 
L. Goopae, from 8 to Aug. In Cryptogamic Bot- 
any, by Asst. Prof. G. Far.ow, from July 8 to Aug. 19. 
The first course at the botanical laboratory, Cambridge; the 
second at some place on the seashore. ee for each course, 
$25.00. Address Prof. Goopate and Prof. FarRtow, at the 
we Garden, Cambridge, before June 1. 

near Cumberland Gap, Ky., from 


uly 1 to 1. Fee, #50.00, including use of camp 
Address Pack x S. Suaver, Cambridge, Mass., 
before June 1. 13 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
Berkshire County, Mass. 


Every facility for Ae College education. 
Steve given annually to aid indigent students. 
examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 


For or HADBOURNE. the 
Willlantstown, Mass., 1, 
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NEW ENGLAND ZOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS—Cuas. J. McCurpy, LL.D., 

ife Insurance. Leonarp Bacon, D.D., .» Eccl. Law. 
T. D. Wooussy, D.D., LL. D., international Law. J. M. 
Hoprin, D.D., LL.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Marx Baitey, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FARNHAM, 
M.D ical Juris. F. H. Berts, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. 1oth, 1875. 
Terms $90 per annum; $330 in prizes are annually aw 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 


best, in the country. For circulars, etc.; address FRANCIS had 


WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The.Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July ist. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1575. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Gen). Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. I 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. ¥. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and aan. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — Ll. Civil Engineering; II. lil. 


by special arrangement, pursue any 
School, without previous exam- 


_ Expensrs.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


apply to DR. 
1 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 1. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
yy = course of study two years. 

Ss and Advanced Course has been established for 
classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in he per 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. 1. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


instruction is here given, First, in the branches 
of the st be the blic schools, and, 
SBCOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


The full course of study occupies two years. 
The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 Pp. m. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(for Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


Ose side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, a 
column for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition aad Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. 

This Tablet is ‘also coated with an erasable water-proof 
composition, and can be written upon aud erased thousands 


times. 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 


on 
‘or introduction, a liberal discount will be made 
Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
‘649 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
ublications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. ‘ 

Superintendents, School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text~Books. 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 

‘ollowing ts of their recent Publications: 


KRUSIS 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools. 


It is the only complete graded course published. It is 
thoroughly practical, and can be succesfully in‘ classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
ing; 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 

Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 

ee Series (Grammar School),4 Books and 
anual. 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In 
press.) 


Have 


Besides the graded course, there will be ial courses, 
Peep Mechanical, Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing of all kinds. 


Altheugh but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing was they have been introduced into 
the sci of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. beg 


Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 

Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader. Part II, Latin Syntax 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 


Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
ar. 

Harkness’s Cicere’s Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
our country, and is already in use in every State of the 
Union, and indeed, in nearly all our leadin ical institu- 
tions of every grade, both of school 


and ege. 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 
Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Cornell's Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 
tical series. 


Miss Youmanss New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans, 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press ) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our “ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Or 
Wm, HENsHaAw, Agents for New England, 
J. S. Haves. 22 Hawley St., Boston, 


“The Best Authority, Worcester’s Large Dictionary.” 
—Hon. Charles Sumner. 


Testimony from High Authority. 
LIBRARY OF 
Washington, Feb. 17, 1875. 
Gentlemen : 
The report having been made that Web- 


standard by national officers, to the exclusion 
of Woreester’s, I take occasion to say that so 
Jar as the Library of Congress is concerned, 
Webster has never been followed in orthog- 
raphy in printing its catalogues, reports, 
or any other documents. On the contrary, 
wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography which Webster intro- 
duced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling, 
as represented by Worcester and the usage of 
all great English writers, — 

Very respectfully, 

A. R. SPOFFORD, 


Librarian of Congress. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. a 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


111 & 114 William St., N. Y. 
EK. M. THURSTON, 
Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 
121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


15 


REFERENCES. 


B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, Eso. 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, 
shairman uilding Committee of Federal Street 
School House, 
R. S. ANDREWS, , 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esg., 
Of Warren, R. TI. 
CHOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
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ster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the|{ 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books|! 


Messrs. [VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of © 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4 New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academi 
wholly rewritten, with more than 400 illustrations, many 
which are entirely new. ih yo D. Dawa, LL.D. Clot 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, i 
desired for examination with a view to introductien, 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual! of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 

AMES D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor ef Geology and 
Sollege. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 figures, mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. ee 


atural History, Yale 


ROBINSON’S J OR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Dantet W. Fish, M.A. 318 pages. Numereusly illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 8o cents. _ By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP., For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practical illustrations, and designed te be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian ogy Ege By 
“the Spencerian Au ” Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 

THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English papery og =A and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words Heely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By Janus W. SHEARER. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introdection. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. ‘Wacxne, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. cxible h. 

ry I ion in U f Calif Ficxible clot! 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of so cents, 
id desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.”) By Gro. B, Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction, 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. R Catucart, M.A, 438 es. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired examination with a 
view to introduction, . 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Witt1am Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 es. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if dodred 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Josxru Ficxuin, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 

S. Pages. Price, $2.00, By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 
desir for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 


of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 

First Reader, 64 pages, . ° Price 25 cents. 
Second Reader, 124 pages 
Third Reader, 160 pages * . 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 4 a 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, “ $1.20 


ta A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
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view to introduction. ial circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each of the series, together with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 


merits,in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS, 
New Revised Edition. 


Per doz. 

I. The Shorter Course, $420 
Il, Tracing Course, 1.80 
IIL. Common Scheol Series, 1.80 
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V. Business Series, . i\e 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, 1 80 


VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


ta~ THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable educational 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists with- 


out charge on axplication. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


Educational Publishers, 
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Regulus. 


BY EMILY A. BRADDOCK, 


“ Welcome to Rome !” 
The cry rang through the city, and it rose 
To meet its hero—priests, and soldiery, 
Consuls, and thronging people with acclaim. 
The senate donned their purple-broidered robes 
And issued forth, like kings. 
With tears of joy a noble matron came 
With all her band of little ones, to greet 


Her long-lost lord. 
“ Welcome to Regulus !” 


With a glad spring the city gates flew back 

To let him in. Not as a conqueror 

Ife came, in golden chariot borne, 

With milk-white prancing steeds. Oft had his brow 
Worn crown of gold or laurel, but not now. 
No sign it bore save the deep battle-scar. 
Before the city-walls he stood, a worn old man. 
The dungeon-mould was on his garments, and 
The sun seemed strange and garish to his eyes. 
The shouts of “ Welcome” fell upon his ear, 
But o’er his stern lips flitted no smile. 

At all their pleading words, he shook his head, 


And entered not. 
“ Nay, noble Romans, nay 


It is not meet that Carthage’s prisoner 
Your liberal honors share. Let me but give 
My message, as becomes ambassador ! 

Carthage doth offer peace 
As the late victor, upon terms, herself 
Advantaging, but ignominious 
To you, alike, and to the Roman name.” 
Then, spake the next ambassabor, soon as 
The herald pealed for silence. 
He argued peace, in long, well-woven speech, 
I leading the blood on both sides shed, and weight 
Of care to either State. 

The next spake on, 
And still the next, and next, urging the peace. 
With hearts whispering assent, the senate heard, 
For of the long war they were weary, and 
Kome’s demigods were changing fast to men. 
Only one voice, at last, to cast the die, 
And every eye was tucned on Regulus. 
“Senate of Rome, and People, hear me! Will ye 
So stain the glorious name of Roman? Why, 
The seven hills would totter to shake out 
Sons so unworthy, from their bosom. What ! 
Have ye forgot the Samnites, Volscians, 
The Equi, Pyrrhus, and Veii? Aye, now 
I see ye still are Romans. Nay, look not 
On me so pityingly! 

By Jupiter 
I swear, I’d rather die a thousand deaths, 
Than clasp for safety foul dishonor.” ‘Thus 
He spake. No voice dissented, but all eyes 
Gave him amaze, who for his country’s sake 
Spake his own doom. 


Rose on the breeze. Without embrace, without farewell he went, 

His face toward Carthage, and he turned not back. 

Rome looked her last on Regulus! 

A few days, and his eye-balls, curtainless, 

Glared red ’neath Carthage’s sun. His quivering flesh 

Shrank ’neath sharp spikes, till thirsty torture, sick 

With surfeit, belched his last red blood-drop out. 

Anon, in Rome’s streets, shouts of victory, 

The trumpets blare, and tramp of proud-necked steeds ! 
There Carthage knelt, 

Begging the peace that queenly Rome flung, bit 

By bit, into her beggared coffers, and 

On peal of trumpet, and on marble pile 

And scroll, outliving death, there was a name, 

’T was that of Regulus ! 


Talleyrand and National Education. 


BY PROF, R.-S. JAMES. 


There is no sight more interesting to a reader of his- 
tory than where a great nation, awaking from the slum- 
ber of centuries, is striving to throw off the corruptions 
which the oppressions, misrule, ignorance, and bigotry 
of ages have cast up around it. On this account, per- 
haps, the scenes of the great French Revolution possess 
such fascination, in spite of the many horrors by which 
they are almost everywhere characterized. Among the 
moving spirits of that great event the Bishop of Autun, 
afterward better known as the Prince Talleyrand, is 
most conspicuous. He swayed the States General, or 
National Assemby, with a power inferior only to that of 
Mirabeau. Although a noble by birth and an ecclesiastic 
by profession, his sympathies were clearly with the people. 
He saw that the effete institutions that clustered around 
a senile monarchy were doomed to destruction, and he 
readily labored to hasten their end. In nothing was 
his statesmanship more evident, or his sympathy for the 
masses more manifest, than the views which he held on 
popular cducation. ‘The Assembly imposed upon him 
the onerous duty of preparing for national adoption a 
system of public instruction, by which the youth of 
France, without exception, should be prepared for their 
civil duties. The manner in which he performed this 
commission, and the sentiments he uttered, showed 
that he was far in advance of many other statesmen who 
have succeeded him. 

His report met squarely the demand of the Roman 
clergy, that the education of youth should be exclusively 
in their hands. This demand they had long made, and 
the people had hitherto conceded to them, But now 
Talleyrand would have the State assume the education 
of its youth as a national duty, and appoint the agen- 
cies by which it was to be performed. No sect, either 
of religion or irreligion, no school of philosophy or pol- 
itics was to control this matter. All the interests of 
instruction were to be included in an institution of the 
government. ‘The subject was treated solely with refer- 
ence to the service of a great people. The author of 
the report assumed that the first great duty was to fur- 
nish facilities for acquiring “that knowledge which is 
necessary to constitute a useful citizen and a good 
man.” In laying this foundation, however, for an ele- 
mentary education, and in making it possible for all, he 
did not neglect provision for teaching the fine arts 
and the higher branches of ancient and modern litera- 
ture. “A complete system, from the primary schools 
to the universities, was arranged, calculated to furnish 
the most fit and thorough development to all classes of 


minds and all varieties of tastes.” 


tasted blood, and, scenting the carnage of the Reign of 
Terror, could not stop to heed the milder counsels of a 
more peaceful sway. Stirring events moved on and left 
no place for the educator’s work. But more than forty 
years afterward the principal features uf the report came 
prominently to the surface, just as their author was 
about closing his singular career, two or three years be- 
fore the last act of his political life, viz.: signing the 
celebrated Quadruple Treaty. M. Guizot, the historian 
and statesman, adopted the views of Talleyrand, and 
carried them out in his administration. Well would it 
have been for France if these features had been roused © 
from their slumber a generation sooner. 


The Moral Element in Education. 


A Paper read by Rey. J. Hi. Worcsster, D.D., before the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Jan. 2ad, 1875. 


[ContTinvep From No. 14.] 

But how shal! this influence be secured? Manifestly 
not simply by employing the best person, morally, to be 
the teacher. The teacher must command respect for 
his intellectual attainments, as an indispensable condi- 
tion of the best moral influence. He has been for- 
tunate in his teachers, who cannot recall those whose 
intellectual deficiencies made them objects of so much 
contempt to their pupils, that the moral lessons they 
attempted to give might almost be said to share that 
contempt. For the same reason the teacher must be 
able to keep good order in the school-room. 

But this is not all. The teacher must have knowl- 
edge of the being on whom he is to work. Our teach- 
ers are examined in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, etc., 
etc. ; but who ever heard of a teacher being examined 
in his knowledge of the nature of man—of the consti- 
tution, physical, intellectual, and moral, of the being 
he is to train and mould? 

But let me not go too far. Some knowledge of physi- 
ology, that is of the physical constitution of man, may 
be, of late, required, in some instances. Some knowl- 
edge of psychology and morals is supposed to be in- 
cluded in that higher education commonly required for 
teachers in the more advanced positions—a forshadow- 
ing, I trust, of that better future which is surely coming. 
Nor is it true that if teachers have not this scientific 
knowledge, they have therefore no knowledge of the 
being on whom they are to work. Much and most val- 
uable knowledge of “the human nature of boys” is 
gathered in various ways, comes to the sagacious teacher 
rapidly from contact and experience, and is the founda- 
tion of that tact in the management of children, with- 
out which the profoundest scientific knowledge avails 
little. 

Still this practical knowledge is superficial. It has 
been possessed in eminent degree by teachers who have 
yet done violence to the most fundamental laws, vio- 
lence to the physical, violence to the intellectual, vio- 
lence to the moral natures of their pupils, and that 
through sheer ignorance of their natures. Much more, 
then, have they come far short of much good influence 
which they might have exerted, had they been better in- 
formed. This ignorance, of less consequence in ordi- 
nary cases, in those peculiar and exceptional cases which 
everywhere occur, may lead to the most fatal results, 
But, one will ask, what are these laws? 

- You will not expect of me, in the few moments which 


are left me, those exhaustive treatises on physiology, or 
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psychology, and on the moral constitution of man and 
of society, by which alone this question could be ade- 
quately answered. But it is wonderful what insight into 
the nature of the beings he has to deal with, what sug- 
gestive and practical hints for the right management of 
them, will come to any one who, with this end in view, 
acquaints himself thoroughly with these studies. And 
whoever does so acquaint himself with them in mature 
life, will see reason, either to deplore the now remedi- 
less evils himself is suffering, from the ignorance of pa- 
rents or teachers in these respects, or else to wonder at 
that good providence by which he has escaped them. 
But, as already intimated, much will depend on the 
way in which these subjects are studied. Zhe daws of 
mind asa guide to its culture, are what the teacher, as 
such, is concerned with. That they are not usually 
taught in this way, is a great drawback to the usefulness 
of these studies as commonly pursued. In this aspect 
of them they should be taught in our Normal schools. 


But is there a science of human nature at all? Does 


actions, or erase, at will, their consequences from his 
being. All these are past recall; and the result the 
teacher has before him, in what the pupil is—not so 
good, by any means, yet also not so bad as might have 
been. 
extent the teacher could wish, yet to an extent which is 
of utmost value, and whose reach who can tell? Every 
good influence on the child still determines a better 
character for him in the future, and so a better destiny 
in the future, a better influence, also, of the man upon 
society, and last, not least, a better nature for the off- 
spring of that child, better surroundings for the infancy 
and childhood of that offspring, and so better material 
for the teachers of a coming generation, perchance of 
many coming generations. 
mate scope of the teacher’s effort, it is one main end 
which education should always have in view, that each 
succeeding generation should have a better inborn nature 
than the generation which precedes it. 


And the material is yet plastic; not to the 


And it is within the legiti- 


Ah! these “ fructifying causes,” as Spencer calls 


not man’s free will raise him above nature into the 
sphere of the supernatural, and render inapplicable to 
him those laws of nature by which the universe in gen- 
eral is governed? Is not this true, especially, of what 
we call the moral nature of man? 
discuss the question of free will, but there are two ex- 
tremes to be carefully avoided. On the one hand the 
doctrine which extends necessitating causation to the 
human will, seems to take away all true feeling of ac- 


Iam not here to 


countability. On the other hand, one is liable to feel 
that what he can do he will do, forgetting that, on the 
free-will hypothesis, he can as little take from himself 
his future freedom to do wrong by a present resolve to 
do right, as, on the other hypothesis, he can change the 
laws of nature. So on the strength of his belief that 
he can resist, he rushes into temptation which, at any 
rate, he wil/ not resist. Like Peter, he says, “ Though 
I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee ;” yet 
presently he does deny, with oaths and curses. Why 
are we taught to pray, “ Lead us not into temptation,” 
except as man has a #ature through which he is liable 
to be tempted above that which he w// resist ? It is just 
this nature with which the teacher has to do. 

It is not necessary to deny the freedom of the will 
in order to assert a nature of man, and that nature sub- 
ject to law. Dr. Carpenter holds to the freedom of the 
will, yet no one can read his Mental Physiology, and 
not be thoroughly convinced that even physiological 
law takes hold as well of the mental and moral well- 
being of man, as of the physical. At most our freedom 
concerns our acts of willing. The antecedents of those 
acts, the fact that the motives out of which we willed 
were at that moment before the mind, the habit, perhaps, 
already formed, of yielding to such motives, that whole 
character of the man, at the moment of so willing, of 
which that willing is, in some sense, the outcome—all 
these are, in a great degree, the result of what is already 
past. And as to the consequents of willing, these cer- 
tainly are not for us to choose. They take hold of and 
and change our very nature by inevitable law. 

In fine, no one can look at himself in the light of 
such science as I have referred to, nor even dispassion- 
ately in the light of his own daily experience and of 
common sense, and not see that what he does depends 
in no small measure on what he is, and that what he is 
depends, partly on the nature he was born with, partly 
on the influences he has been subject to, and partly on 
the way in which, under those influences, he has already 
acted. These three things, the nature he was born 
with, the influences he has been subject to, and his own 
action under those influences, have, together, made every 
man the being he now is. 

The first of these, the nature one is born with, in the 
pupil now before him, the teacher cannot change. Nor 
can he recall the influences under which he has already 
acted, and by which, consciously or unconsciously, vol- 
. untarily or unvoluntarily, he has been already moulded. 
Nor can the pupil, at his suggestion, recall his own past 


them :j whofshall estimate them? who shall limit them? 
Seeds of good, seeds also of evil, liable indeed to die 
out, like other seeds in nature—liable to be killed by the 
good or bad influence of the teacher—liable also to be 
planted, or nursed to life by the teacher—liable to fruc- 
tify, to bear fruit a hundred fold, not only in the future 
of the child himself, not only in his influence on his 
playmates, and, in future years, upon society, but in 
the nature this child’s children shall be born with, and 
so extending and fructifying no mind can tell how far. 
An instance of this sort has recently been published 


in the State of New York. Six hundred and twenty- 
three paupers and criminals descended in less than a 
century from a single stock. Oh! had some christian 
family, or some “Home for Destitute Children,” given 
timely shelter and christian training to but one home- 
less, vagrant girl, what evil might have been prevented. 


With such fructifying causes the teacher has to deal. 


Yet with .what eager inconsideration he enters on his 
task. The caustic irony with which Spencer sets forth 
the hesitancy of men of no political training or knowl- 
edge to assume the grave responsibilities of a member 
of Parliament—alas! that it should be so applicable in 
this country—and the electors are in part to blame. 
this State it is a part of the common law, as it were, to 
send tothe legislature men of absolutely no experience, 
and to drop them as soon as they acquire any ;—the 
caustic irony, I say, of Spencer on this matter of readi- 
ness to assume responsibilities for which one has had no 
special training ; how applicable is it to our teachers! 
The only excuse is, when they take the place of those 
that are no better. 
this respect? Surely there will be ; it is begun already. 
God speed its progress. ’ 


In 


And shall there never be reform in 


It is the more important the teacher should possess this 


knowledge of the nature of man, because it is a knowl- 
edge which parents in general can not be expected to 
posses in any adequate degree, especially in that class 
of homes of which I have already spoken. 
to go forth from our public schools a renovating influ- 
ence upon the race. 
put it forth. 


There needs 


The teacher should know how to 


(Concluded next week.) 


— Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained so 


great a reputation had they not been the friends and 
admirers of each other.—Addison. 


— Arts that respect the mind were ever reputed nobler 


than those that serve the body.— Ben Fonson. 


— A brave man is clear in his discourse, and keeps 


close to truth.—Aristotle. 


— He that has not friends and enemies is one of the 


vulgar, without talent, power, or energy.—Zavazéer. 


— One may often find as much thought on the re- 


verse of a medal as in a canto of Spenser.—Addison. 


— No science is speedily learned without tuition.— 


Dr. Watts: 


Sewing in the Public Schools. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

Mr. Epiror :—At the request of several gentlemen, I forward 
for publication a statement of what has been accomplished in this 
school in testing the practical operation (“always better than a 
metaphysical solution”) of the experiment of sewing in the public 
schools. ‘ROBERT SWAN. 

Sewing was introduced throughout the Winthrop 
School in October, 1874, and since that time the teacher 
of that branch of instruction has been constantly em- 
ployed in school hours, and ranks in pay with the other 
regular teachers, 

The result of the experiment has been gratifying to 
all interested. Parents, children, and teachers are 
nearly unanimous in regard to its utility. In this school 
of a thousand children there has been but one parent to 
object, and in this case the request had been made and 
refused to have the child excused, to receive instruction 
in dancing during school-hours. 

In the sixth, fifth, fourth, and second divisions of the 
third there are two lessons, and in the remaining classes 
one lesson, of an hour each a week. The materials are 
brought from the homes of the children, and are kept 
in a work-basket at the school until finished. Each ar- 
ticle is then inspected by the teacher of the room, who 
decides whether the work is carefully done. In this 
way direct supervision of the sewing-teacher is secured, 
and as an evidence of the character of the instruction 
given we will state that there has not been, from a 
home, a single complaint of want of progress. 

When children are too poor to obtain the proper ma- 
terial, it is supplied from the vestry of a neighboring 
church, and the returned garments are distributed by 
them in charity. 

We must not omit to mention that the girls in the 
graduating class are taught “to cut and fit ” by measure- 
ment and drafting, and it is no unusual occurrence to 
have girls in school clothed in dresses of their own 
handiwork. 

Carefully written examinations show conclusively that 
the classes maintain the usual standard in the more 
strictly intellectual work, notwithstanding the time 
taken for sewing. This time is not taken at the expense 
of any one study, but the teachers are instructed to ap-. 
portion it among a// the branches, and by this arrange- 
ment a recitation is omitted in each study about once 
in three weeks. Any practical teacher will at once per- 
ceive that this can be done without any detriment to 
progress. 

Mr. Philbrick, who has always been an advocate of 
this work in schools, says in his last comprehensive re- 
port to the Boston School Committee: “The time is 
come when, probably, there would be no opposition in 
the board to a general order permitting the same thing” 
(what has been allowed in the Gaston and Winthrop 
schools) “ to be done in all girls’ grammar schools.” 


The last annual report of the Boston School Commit- 
tee contains the following : 


“ The remarkable success which has attended the experiment of 
extending instruction in sewing to all the classes of the Winthrop 
School, in place of limiting it, as the rules prescribe, to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes, is a subject for sincere congratulation 
among the friends of a comprehensive education. It furnishes an 
illustration of the principle long known among enlightened educa- 
tors, that a change from mental to manual exercises within limits, 
is favorable to the best intellectual attiinments; for the children 
of the Winthrop School have surpassed their former standing in 
scholarship, while they have gained in addition a most useful ac- 
complishment. We believe that the thorough education of our 
girls in sewing and the cutting and making of garments, as now 
carried on by the Winthrop School, will have a markedeffect upon . 
the domestic economy and happiness of the rising generation, and 
we trust the movement thus skillfully and successfully began, will 
not stop until all our grammar schools containing girls are in com- 
plete accord with it. The committee appointed by the board to 
investigate this subject, having consuited both the masters and 
sewing teacheys, have reported in favor of introducing instruction 
in sewing into all the classes of the grammar schools where girls 
are-taught. We heartily commend this report, and hope their 
recommendation will be adopted.” 


An order permitting this instruction was passed at the 
last meeting of the board. 
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Helps in Teaching | English Literature. 


to memory. Of course, every teacher would modify 


* |them as he saw fit: 


BY A. BLAISDELL, PROVINCETOWN, 


Several months ago we contributed a few articles on 
English Literature to the Massachusetts Teacher. Since 
that time, we have received numerous letters asking for 
more information on this subject. Thinking that a few 
more hints on the study of English Literature might 
prove suggestive to teachers, we propose to give such 
practical results of our class-work as may be valuable 
to any engaged in the work. Our experience has been 
limited to an ordinary High School, where less than 
one hour a day could be spared for the recitation. 


Suppose we have a class of boys and girls in a High 
School ready to begin one or two term’s work in Liter- 
ature. What shall we do for a text-book? It will de- 
pend very much upon the method you propose to pur- 
sue with your class. If you teach the pupil to read 
about authors, you will need one kind of a text-book, like 
the works of Shaw, Arnold, Collier, or Hart ; whereas, 
if you teach the pupil to study the works of the author, 
text-books by Underwood, Hunt, Chamber, etc., would 
be preferable. 


To study English Literature as it should be studied, 
the pupil should be taught not only to read about the 
author, but also to make a study of his best writings. 
For instance, it is all very well to read about Whittier, 
Bryant, and Thomas Gray, but the real value and disci- 
pline results from a thorough and intelligent study of 
Maud Muller, Eternal Goodness, Thanatopsis, and Elegy 
in a Country Church-yard. We know of no particular 
text-book Which is adapted to our method of teaching 
Literature. Many and excellent text-books are full of 
information about authors, but lack suitable selections, 
while others give admirable selections but very meagre 
notices of the writers. As in other branches, our books 
must vary according to the age and advancement of the 
scholar. With pupils well advanced we have used, and 
prefer, Underwood’s Hand-books of Literature, as best 
suited for ordinary school-work. At present we are 
using Mackay’s too1 Gems of Poetry, depending for the 
prose upon Munroe’s Sixth Reader. 


With an advanced class furnished with Under- 
wood’s text-book and a blank note-book, purchased 
or made by the pupil out of brown paper, which 
can be carried in the pocket, we begin our work. 
The teacher should give orally a dozen or more 
introductory lessons on the English language, which the 
class will take down in the rough and copy in their 
“topic book.” Materials for these lessons can be ob- 
tained from Quackenboss’ Rhetoric, De Vere’s Studies 
in English, Clark’s Elements of English, a recent work, 
called History of the English Language, by Shepherd, 
etc. That our classes might gain a better knowledge 
of the various authors than Underwood afforded, we 
loaned to each member of the class, from our library, a 
text-book on the subject. The common books are the 
works of Taine, Collier, Hart, Craik, Shaw, Tonge, 
Cleveland, Spalding, etc. Odd copies of magazines, 
newspapers, and various periodicals were used as collat- 
eral reading. Suppose the author to be Goldsmith, 
Each one would prepare a condensed biography from 
his books, write it out in his topic book, come into the 
class the next day and read or recite it orally. Each 
abstract would include something new, and with numer- 
ous questions from the teacher, interspersed with anec- 
dotes, stories, etc., would prepare the class to begin 
the next day the Deserted Village. With the older 
pupils, Gray, Goldsmith, Bryant, and Burns are good 
authors to begin the course of study, reserving the 
older authors, as Chaucer, Bacon, and Hooker till a 
later period in the course. With the younger pupils, we 
prefer to begin with selections from anwan Long- 
fellow, and Bryant. 

How shall we begin to study our seliciont With 
our present class, we wrote on the blackboard the 


following directions, requiring the class to commit them 


(1) Read the sketches carefully ; so as to be able to 
give the “story” orally. 
(2) Study the general meaning and unity of the parts. 


(3) Study of the text: style ; figures of language and’ 


rhetoric ; derivations ; biographical, historical, and lit- 
erary references ; word pictures ; picture words ; char- 
acters. 
(4) The author : life, times, influence, and writings. 
(5) Commit to memory some favorite passage. 


Time will be gained if the class is not allowed to 
begin their reading till they have thoroughly mastered 
the directions given by the teacher, To explain a few 
of the directions farther. After the pupil has carefully 
read the selection, let him give, in his own words, a con- 
nected “story,” picking out the salient points, and re- 
citing in choice language, using the language of the au- 
thor if his own vocabulary should fail him. Next let 
the general meaning of the piece be considered. This 
will depend upon the skill of the teacher in “ drawing 
out” the various opinions of his class. When the gen- 
eral meaning of everything, even where it is obvious, 
has been called for, the meaning of the parts should be 
understood. In other words, study how the parts or 
different scenes of the poem harmonize with the gen- 
eral idea, #.¢., the unity of the piece. In every artistic 
work in literature, all parts tend and converge towards 
one main idea, to which every part is subordinate. 
Next come the questions upon the text itself, which will 
vary according to the age and ability of the scholar and 
skill of the teacher. The life of the author can be re- 
cited orally or written. It is better to have it written, 
read in advance work, and recited orally in review. 
The last direction is especially important. It may be 
difficult at first, but a few suggestions concerning suita- 
ble passages will soon lead the young scholar to make 
proper selections. In time, his mind will be stored with 
the choice thoughts of standard authors. 

After the selection has been thoroughly studied, the 
class take one recitation in preparing an analysis of the 
whole poem, filling in orally or at the blackboard par- 
ticulars under these general heads: (1) Story; (2) Gen- 
eral Meaning ; (3) Unity; (4) Text; (5) Author ; (6) 
Quotation. Selecting such a poem as Maud Muller, 
Rain in Summer, or Nauhought, the Deacon, for study, 
and pursuing the study with method, we have been sur- 
prised at the interest and enthusiasm displayed by 
young scholars. With a careful introduction to English 
literature, a taste may be cultivated for standard writing 
which is sure to prove a life-long comfort. 


My Old Schoolmaster. 


BY PROF, TAYLER LEWIS, 


In a sketch of the Rev. Cyrus Comstock, his first 
teacher, occurs a fine passage upon the value of the 
brief religious lessons in the old Webster’s Spelling 
Book. Prof. Lewis writes: 

“Let it be pardoned, then, as an old man’s prejudice, 
when I say that I know of nothing in early education 
to be compared to the spelling book of Noah Webster, 
and especially, in the first reading lessons, so perfectly 
meeting the child’s mind, without any loss of their 
innate sublimity—so childlike, T may say, yet never 
childish—drawing up the young soul to their own height, 
without any lowering to a puerile standard, or to that 
flat nonsense presented in some modern specimens that 
might be cited as having the aim to lead a child to 
think for himself. Those first reading lessons of Web- 
ster’s spelling book !—they are never to be forgotten. 
It is sixty-six years ago, but the scene comes up in all 
its freshness—the young class just standing upon the 
threshold of that mysterious art, that first introduction 
to words seen as well as heard—to words as objective 
things, bringing with them something of a higher spirit, 
or as representative of the universal intelligence. I 


see them again, those slender forms—their voices are 
in mine ears—the child’s slow monotone, as he points 
his finger along the line, pronouncing each monosy]la- 
ble with equal emphasis, and now and then looking up 
to the grave face bending over him, and so solemnly 
intent upon the momentous work in which he is en- 


gaged. 
No—man—may—put—off—the—law—of—God. 


That was the first line I ever read, and the second 
was like unto it: 

My-joy-is-in—His-law~all-the-day. 
I-will-be~glad-in-his~name. 

It was the dawning of immortal truth. How much 
of precious meaning in these few words! How sublime 
they are !—how self-revealing! We did understand it. 
Men who caricature and talk about parrot-lessons, and 
words without ideas, may declaim as they will. We did 
understand it. The terms revealed themselves to us 
without the sham of object-lessons, or any puerile illus- 
trations. That word /aw; it is probable that it had 
never before fallen upon my ears. I may, perhaps, 
have heard men talk of “ going to law,” but it carried 
no intelligence. Surely, I had never before read it in 
a book or looked it up in a dictionary. But as then 
used in that living connection, I did understand it. It 
fell upon the mind with light and power. No clearer 
idea of it have I since received. God I had heard of; 
the great name was uttered in the recital of the oral 
infant catechism ; it was connected with that mysterious 
question: Who made you? But this was a new reve- 
lation of Him. In the accompanying monosyllables, 
clearer than in many a sermon, revealed themselves 
the ideas of power, omnipotence, obligation, necessity : 
“No man may put it off.” So that the words that 
followed: “ My joy is in His law all the day.” There 
was a light, a light rational in them, as well as a joy. 

We truly yielded the approbation indicated. We 
“rejoiced in the law after the inward man.” We “con- 
sented to the law that it was good,” as human nature is 
compelled to do even after it feels the awakened “law 
of sin and death warring and ruling in its members.” 
“QO, let me not go in the way of ill men.” This third 
line brought up the idea—the embryo idea it may be 
—of the great divergency—the two roads then begin- 
ning to part, but with their ends so immeasurably 
distant ; the “way of virtue,” and the “way of vice,” 
the “upward toiling and the smooth downward path,” 
to use the language of Hesiod’s old picture, made so 
many centuries ago, or Solomon’s way of life and way 
of death, or the still more vivid representation of our 
Saviour—the broad and narrow way—the way of right- 
eousness and “the way of ill men,” from which we were 
thus early taught to pray for deliverance, as the way of 
danger, or the one in which our feet might so easily 
incline to run. “He who came to save us.” It was 
not a mere sound. We did attach a precious meaning to 
that name, and along with it came the closely suggestive 
ideas of salvation, of cleansing, purity, deliverance from 
sin. AsI have said, it may have been in their embryo 
state, but they were all there present to the soul in 
some spiritual form, and with some degree of spiritual 
power, when we said: “I will be glad in his name;” 
feeble and faint, indeed, but more precious, even in 
their dawning, than all the /racéica/ instruction of our 
later utilitarian school-books, with all their boasted 
freedom from dogma, and all their contempt for mere 
rote instruction. — N.Y. Observer. 


— The best philosophy—a contented mind. 

— The best statesmanship—self-government. 

— The best theology—a pure and beneficent life. 

— The best medicine—cheerfulness and temperance. 

— The best art—painting a smile upon the brow of 
childhood. 

— The best science — extracting sunshine from a 
cloudy way. 


_— | 
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Natural History in our Public Schools. 


BY PROFESSOR SANBORN TENNEY, WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


for the highest purposes. 


[Concluded from No. 13.] 

Children and youth are naturally greatly interested 
in almost every form of animal life. This interest 
should be fostered and increased, and made subservient 
The pupils in our public 
schools should be led to a careful and systematic ob- 
servation of animal forms, and also of the habits of each 
animal which they observe. 

It is not enough to have our pupils look at animals in 
a sort of indefinite way ; but they should be led to ob- 


its prey—as, for example, an oyster—with its stomach ; 
its power of reproducing its arms after they are broken 
off; and all other things of importance and interest, 
and which are not above the comprehension of those 
who listen to the explanations. 

In a similar way the teacher should lead his pupils to 
examine a Sea-urchin—its spiny exterior ; the beautiful 
structure of a cross-section of the spine, as seen under 
a moderately magnifying microscope ; the way in which 
the spine sits on a little tubercle, and is held to its 
place by the skin which invests its base and the whole 
sea-urchin ; the position and nature of its mouth with 
its five hard teeth ; the beautiful appearance of the 
shell when the spines are removed ; the radiated ap- 
pearance of the shell; the fact that the rays extend 
from the mouth to the opposite pole ; that there are ten 
rays or segments, five of one appearance and structure, 
and five of another; that one of these is perforated 


serve carefully, and, as already indicated, in some defi-| with numerous small holes, and the other is imperfo- 
nite order; and so that in the end they shall have some|rated ; and that the two kinds alternate with one an- 


definite ideas in regard to the whole Animal Kingdom. | other. 


The teacher may begin with a living Sea-anemone, or a 


Then the teacher should, as before, explain whatever 


Jelly-fish, or a Star-fish, or a Sea-urchin, if he is located |the pupils cannot find out by their own observations — 
near the sea-side ; but if at a distance, he may content| that the holes observed in every alternate segment are 
himself with a piece of Coral, or a dried Star-fish, or|for the tubular locomotive appendages or tubular “feet,” 


a Sea-urchin. 


which are essentially the same as those of the Star-fish ; 


Suppose the teacher be located near enough to the|that the animal can extend these organs far beyond the 
sea to enable him to bring into the school-room a glass|spines, and by their aid can move over all kinds of sur- 


vessel containing a living Sea-anemone. Let all the 
pupils examine this beautiful “flower of the sea,” its 


faces in the sea ; that the eyes are at the extremity of 
the rays as in a Star-fish — in a word, that the Star-fish 


flower-like form, its feelers or tentacles arranged around | and Sea-urchin correspond to one another, part to part, 
the margin of the disk, in the center of which is the|ray to ray, eye to eye, locomotive organs to locomotive 
mouth ; the body-wall, the “foot ” or base by which it]organs ; in short, that the two animals are one and the 
attaches itself to the side of the vase or the aquarium, |same idea under different forms of expression. 


or to the rocks when it is in its home in the sea. Let 


And now with the sea-anemone, coral, star-fish, and 


them see it feed upon the snails, or on other little animals | sea-urchin in hand, the teacher is able to give his pupils 
which are dropped upon its disk ; let them see it infold|a few clear and definite ideas of the whole branch of 
its tentacles and close up when disturbed, and slowly|the RapIATEs. 


open when left undisturbed. Then the teacher can ex- 


By presenting to the pupils a Mussel, a Clam, and an 


plain whatever needs further explanation—the hollow-| Oyster, a Slug and a Snail, a Squid or a Cuttle-fish, 
ness of the tentacles, the division of the interior into|and requiring them to examine these animals in a defi- 
vertical chambers by vertical partitions, the communi-|nite and systematic way ; and then as before explaining 
cation between the mouth and the* stomach and/|to them the uses which these animals make of their va- 
those chambers, the communication of chamber with|rious parts, thcy are led to an understanding of, and to 
chamber, by means of an opening through each par-|an interest in, the whole branch of the MOLLusks ; and 
tition ; the mode of reproduction by means of eggs|thenceforward the Mussels and the Snails, the shells 
borne on the partitions, and by means of budding ; and] upon the river’s bank and upon the ocean’s shore, have 
he should not fail to explain that the young for some|a new interest and a ncw meaning to every pupil who is 
time after they are hatched swim about freely in the| fortunate enough to be taught in this way. 


water, after which they become attached to the rocks 
and grow into the form of the parent. 


But not to dismiss the Mollusks too summarily, in in- 


dicating what may and what should be done, we would 


The teacher should now bring before his pupils well|here say, that the earnest and energetic teacher will 
selected specimens of coral; and after they have ob-|bring living mussels from the pond or streams, and 
served its form and structure, its radiating partitions, and | placing them in some suitable vessel whose bottom is 
all of its leading characteristics, he should explain the}|covered with sand, he will lead his pupils to watch their 
origin of coral ; that it is simply the skeleton or skele-| movements, their opening and closing of the shells, 
tons of animals of essentially the same form and struc-| their plowing in the sands ; their slight projection of a 
ture as the one they ha¥e been studying ; and that coral| double tube fringed about its opening ; the flowing of 
is not made by an insect—as is popularly supposed—| water into one part of the tube and the flowing out of 
but is a growth just as much as our own skeleton is a] water from the other part ; then he will lead his pupils to 
growth, and is formed inside the polyps which secrete it, | observe the shell, its two valves, the hinge and its curi- 
and that it is in no sense a house in which the coral an-|ous elastic ligament which opens the shell, the nature 


imal lives. 


of shell as compared with bone, the structure of the soft 


And then by*means of maps, charts, diagrams, and parts within the mantle which lines the shell and which 
pictorial illustrations, the teacher should explain the|enfolds the other internal parts ; the delicate gills, one 
nature, geographical distribution, extent and origin of|pair being on each side of the body under the mantle ; 
coral reefs and coral islands — that these reefs are but|the “foot,” which is slightly protruded when the anima! 
vast accumulations of polyp skeletons and of the skele-|is plowing its way in the sand ; the oral opening with 


tons of other little animals of the sea. 


its pair of tentacles on each side ; and all other organs 


Then let the teacher lead his pupils to study a Star-| which the teacher understands and which he can clearly 
fish 3 they will observe its star-shaped form, its rough|explain. And then let a Snail and a Squid be studied 
exterior, the “filterer” or madreporic body near the|in a similar way, the whole to be followed by such ex- 
angle between two of the rays, the “eye-spots” on the] planations as the several casés demand. 


extremity of the rays; and if the specimen be a dry 


And in the same manner the pupils are to study a 


one—so that the pupils cannot see the animal use .its| Bee, a Butterfly, a Moth, a Fly, a Beetle, a Bug, a 
various parts,—the teacher should explain the manner|Grasshopper, a Dragon-fly, a Spider, a Centipede, a 
of its movements by means of its tubular “ feet,” the|Crab and a Lobster, and a Worm, noting carefully the 
flexibility of its rays, its mode of feeding by enveloping | nature and functions of the parts of each animal, their 


resemblances and differences, and the different forms 
which they assume in passing from the young to the 
adult state. Thus the pupils are led to have as definite 
ideas of what the ARTICULATES are as (I was about to say) 
even Cuvier or Agassiz had ; and they are then prepared 
to begin the study of 300,000 articulated animals, each 
one of which is only a new exemplification of the facts 
and principles which they have learned from the few ar- 
ticulates which they have already studied. 

In studying the Articulates it is well to keep to the 
study of the common kinds. For the Butterflies, di- 
rect the pupils to gather the green caterpillars orna- 
mented with black and yellow, which they find so com- 
mon on the parsley, carrots, and celery, and which are 
well-known as the “Parsley-worms” ; and let them feed 
and watch these caterpillars, as they grow and moult 
their skin, and at last hang themselves up and pass into 
the pupa state ; and let them keep these pupz till 
from each uninjured one there comes the Asterias But- 
terfly, with its ground-work of black spots and its cres- 
cents of yellow. 

For the silk-spinning caterpillars, let them feed and 
watch the so-called “apple-tree worm,” or Tent-cater- 
pillar ; and let them see it spin the silken cocoon, from 
which in eleven or twelve days there comes forth the 
Tent-caterpillar Moth, of a brown color with two white 
bars upon its wings. And if they are led to watch that 
moth they will find that it lays its cluster of eggs on 
the twigs of the apple-tree and covers them with a coat- 
ing of wax or varnish so that the eggs are carefully 
preserved through all the rains of autumn and snows 
of winter, and are hatched the succeeding spring. 

And in this way they may study or observe represent- 
atives of each great group of insects. And in this way 
they find out for themselves that insects pass through 
three well-marked stages after they leave the egg—the 
larva stage, the pupa, and the perfect or imago stage. 
Then they are prepared for explanations, and for such 
information as may well be given. And in this way 
representatives of the Spiders and Centipedes, Lob- 
sters and Worms are to be observed. 

And in the same way, also, the pupils are to be led to 
the study of Fishes, Batrachians (Frogs, Toads, Sala- 
manders), Reptiles (Turtles, Lizards, and Snakes), 
Birds, and the herds of the fields and the beasts of the 
forests — that is, the various forms of the Mammals. 
And here let me say that the skeleton of at least one 
animal from each of these five classes, Fishes, Batra- 
chians, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals—should form a 
part of the material for illustration, in every school- 
room, and that the pupils should be led to examine each 
part of cach skeleton, and also be led to point out the 
resemblances, and differences ; and that in the end the 
teacher should show them that these skeletons are all 
but different expressions of one fundamental idea. 

In this sort of teaching and study, the facts are to be 
reached by direct observation on the part of the pupils, 
but under the direction of a competent teacher. The 
specimens are to be in the hands of the pupils themselves. 
Explanations are to come from the teacher, and in these 
he is to be aided by books, pictorial representations, and 
diagrams—and to these also the pupil may go, should 
go, but not till an-exhaustive examination has been made 
of the things which they have in hand as subjects of study. 

Books, pictorial illustrations, etc., have their place, 
and a most important place they have ; but the teacher 
must know what their true place is, and keep them in 
that place. When the teacher begins to put books, etc., 
in the place of direct observation of the natural objects 
themselves, he begins to fail of doing the best thing for 
the pupils ; he begins to fail in keeping up a proper in- 
terest in the subject, and of giving clear and definite 
ideas of the subject which he would teach. 

On thé other hand, when the teacher entirely ignores 
books, diagrams, etc., he begins to assume that he has 
observed and found out all that is worth knowing about 
the subject in hand, and that all that has been found out 


by Aristotle, Linnzus, Cuvier, and Agassiz, and by the 
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host of other careful observers of the past, is entirely be- 
neath his notice, and not worthy of his consideration. 

Books, I repeat, are aids, and are to be used both by 
teacher and pupils, after the subject has been studied from 
the natural objects themselves. 

Natural History, studied in the way here indicated, I 
am sure ought to find, and soon will find, a place in all 
the best public schools of our country. Pupils will thus 
learn those things which they ought to know now ; they 
will acquire habits of close observation and careful com- 
parison ; their mind will be quickened ; they will have 
larger ideas of creation ; and they will lay a foundation 
for the scientific pursuit of the various departments of 
Natural History when they shall come into the college 
and professional school. 


Fellow teachers, the facts of Nature are open before 
us. They are full of interest. They are full of truth— 
written in the pebble, the crystal, the solid rocks, the 
flowers of the meadow and field, the leaves of the for- 
est, the coral polyp, the shell upon the shore, the in- 
sect and bird in the air, and, in a word, in all the count- 
less forms of matter and of life on the earth, and in the 
air, and in the sea. Let us study these facts in the right 
spirit ; and let us lead our pupils to study them, not for 
the so-called practical results merely, but also that we 
may have larger ideas of creation, and larger and clearer 
ideas of Him who is*the Author of the facts of Nature 
and the Father of us all. 


Department of Language. 


Edited by H. R. GREENE, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 


What we Need in Grammar. 


I have considered in previous papers what we do not 
need in English Grammar. I now proceed to con- 
sider what. we do need, indeed what we must have. If 
I mistake not, “As is the consideration which especially 
interests all teachers at the present time. .A corres- 
pondent, in a previous number of this journal com- 
plains that in our institutes and everywhere, everybody 
seems inclined to ¢ar down, in this matter of grammar, 
but nobody is ready to build up. Let us then proceed 
now to build up, and let me say, first of all, that we 
need a text-book. We can no more get on without a 
text-book in Grammar than in Spelling. This seems so 
obvious that I shall spend no time in arguing the case. 

The first thing we need i” our text-books, is a thor- 
ough discussion of all etymological forms. And here 
let me say, it is a matter of very great importance that 
the pupil understand precisely the work he is called upon 
to accomplish, We tell him, for instance, that nouns 
have numbers, cases, persons, and genders; that verbs 
have moods and tenses, and that now he is to learn these. 

If then, he is to Zara these, is it not a matter of the 
first importance that he understand exact/y the nature 
of the thing he is to learn. What is numbers, cases, 
or genders. Are they forms, or relations, or both, or 
neither? Are they things that address the eye, or some 
invisible things that can only address the mind? 

Is it not all important that the pupil know at the out- 
set precisely how he is to go towork? And here let me 
say there is in my opinion, at this very outset, in our 
text-books and in our teaching, a most serious defect. 

These things are not clearly defined, and the conse- 
quence is that the pupil must necessarily work in the 
dark. That I am correct inthis statement will be man- 
ifest from the following. 

What should the pupil understand is meant by 
“case”, for instance? Let me quote from a few au- 
thors, and then let the reader decide whether there is 
much clearness of conception on the part of book-makers 
on this point. And if the books are not clear, how 
shall the average teacher be clear? 


CLARKE says :—“ Case in Grammar means Condition.” 
BUTLER :—“ Case signifies the re/ation which nouns have to 
words,” 
ULLION :—“ Case is the sta¢e or condition of a noun with respect 
to other words in a sentence.” . 
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GouLD Brown :—*“ The possessive case is that form or state of 
a noun or pronoun which denotes the relation of property.” 


Hart: — “Case distinguishes the relation of a noun or a pro- 
noun to other -words.” 


KERL.—“ Case is that property of nouns and pronouns which 
shows how they are wsed in the construction of sentences.” 


S, S. GREENE : — “Case denotes the relation of a noun or a pro- 
noun to other words.” 


FOWLER : — “Case denotes the redation which a noun sustains to 
other words in the sentence. Expressed sometimes by its /ermé: 
nation and sometimes by its position.” 


PIERCE :—“ Case is the medium of distinction used to describe, by 
the relation of a name or substitute to other words, the relation of 


an object or idea to some fact or event, or of one object to another”!!! 

I ought to say here, in justice to the author of the 
last definition of case, that the exclamation points are 
mine and not fis, They seem to me to be needed, 

These, then, are the definitions which our grammar- 
makers give us of case, It is called a “ state,” a “ state 
or condition,” a “ relation,” a “ form or state,” a “ prop 
erty,” (a something that) “ denotes a relation,” a “ter- 
mination” or “ position,” and finally a “ medium” / 

I wish to call attention especially to Mr. Pierce’s defi- 
nition, and would say that if ever anything was made 
“dark with excessive bright,” I believe this ponderous 
definition is entitled to that distinction. Think of an 
average scholar holding that definition of £ case” ina 
sort of mental mastication, and then trying to bring it 
within the scope of his rule of syntax, “A verb must 
agree withi ts nominative case in number and person,” 
Think you he sees very clearly the exact nature of this 
concord 

But again, this “ confusion worse confounded” respect- 
ing case becomes more manifest if we note the different 
views of leading grammarians respecting the numder of 
cases. Thus: 


1. No cases :—Cardell, Tooke, Brightland. 


2. One case:— Buchanan, Dr. Adam. Dr. Adam says “ nouns 
have only owe case, viz.: the Possesstve.” 


3 Two cases: — W. B. Fowle, Spencer, Webber, Johnson, 
Priestley, Ash, Bicknell, Fisher, Dalton. 


4. Three cases:— Adams, Murray, Ainsworth, Alden, Alger, 
Bacon, and many others. 


5. Hour cases: — Allen, Dearborn, Burke, Hazen, Mulligan, 
Goodnow, Goldsborough, Wells, Clark, and many others. 


6. Five cases :—S. R. Hall, O. B. Pierce. 


7. Six cases :— Brown, Carr, Dilworth, McIntosh, Dobson, and 
others. 


Thus our grammarians make the number of cases to 
range, in English, from zero to six / 

Is it not plain that there is here no true conception of 
what that thing is which we call case? Manifestly, such 
a variety of opinion as is indicated by the foregoing 
statements is utterly incompatible with any uniformity 
of notion about this matter. When Dr. Adam says, 
“ English nouns have only one case, viz.: the fossessive,” 
and wne> W. S. Balch (formerly of Providence, R. I.), 
says “thei* is no fossessive case; we regard it as a 
false and unnecessary distinction,” what are we to con- 
clude? Most assuredly, that these meh have very dif- 
ferent ideas of what is meant by this grammatical term. 

Now I say that one of the first things we desire in 
Grammar, and one of the first things likewise in the 
school-room, is clear and accurate definition. Tell the 
pupil, for instance, not what case “denotes,” but what 
case 7s, and in this definition of what it 7s, do not blind 
his eyes by calling it a “ re/ation,” or a “ property,” or a 
“ state,” or a “ condition,” or a “ medium,” or a “ position,” 
in a sentence, but tell him what is perfectly easy to be 
understood, viz.: that grammatical case is simply and 
only a ForM of a word. That, for instance, in the 
words who, whose whom, we have three different forms 
of the pronoun, and these are called caseforms. 

Case, then,is not an indefinable something about 
which every man may sfecu/ate, and no one know when 
he is right ; but it is a vés:d/e form, which the eye may 
rest upon. In this view the pupil will understand at 
once the exact object of his investigation, and will soon 
master all that is worth knowing about it. And let me 


say, if the teachers in our grammar schools will make 
this matter of case thus definite to their pupils, holding 
them to the simple work of mastering case-forms, 1 am 
certain, from long experience, that the results will be 
most happy. 

About other points of Etymology next time. 


Is it Regular? 


Is it not time to look a little to the course of the grammatical 
editor? Is he not making a business of rejecting proposition after 
proposition from the most important branch of knowledge taught 


in the schools? To be sure he calls what he sets aside wseless 
lumber. 


(1) But wil? it do to call in question the accuracy and value of 
everything found in the grammars towhich we have been taught to 
go, in order to resolve all disputes regarding language? If we are 
taught to reject some grammatical propositions, shall we not go on 
to discard others which do not commend themselves to our private 
judgment? And where will it all end? May we not come to dis- 
trust the benefit of all grammatical teaching of the mother tongue ? 

(2) /s the grammatical editor covertly aiming to effect this? On 
page 89 of the JoURNAL he proposes several rules, as substitutes 
for some to which he objects. But is he serious in his suggestions, 
or would he set up something against the quaking structure which 
may serve to set the whole tumbling together? Now are these 
rules at all suitable for “ child-instruction ?” 

(3) Are they not worse than useless toa child to help him in trying 
to learn how to write and speak his language correctly? Cannot 
children be taught to avoid the error the rules are intended to 
guard against, much earlier and much more readily than they can 
be made to understand the rules themselves? In short, cannot 
children, with a little of the pains and pain, be taught with regard 
to the correct use of their mother tongue, far more of whtch is of 
“practical service,” than they commonly learn by the formal study of 
grammar? 

Let it be remembered that “ Points in Grammar,” which have 
called forth these questions, thus far have been considered with 
reference to their utility in common school instruction. Perhaps 
anything is of service which extends the dissatisfaction or increases 
the disgust for much of what has passed for grammatical instruc- 
tion. But this destructive criticism may go on almost without limit. 
Volumes of such criticism might profit less than the following sen- 
tences from Dr. K. F. Becker: 

“When grammatical instruction is merely practical, giving, for 
example, declension and conjugation, rules and exceptions, it be- 
comes stale—exerting no quickening power. The scholar, from 
the first, should learn to uuderstand langhage.” 

(4) He should be led to see in language the inner world of his 
Judgments and ideas in their organic connections. The teacher can 
and should guide him, but he can attain to this inner view and to 
the understanding of language, only as he contemplates, and 
through his own powers determines the relations of his thoughts 
and ideas. Dr. Becker in his grammars hardly attained to his 
ideal. 

(5) AMistaking his own subjectivity for the course of nature, he in 
part followed devious ways. Whoever will avail himself of the re- 
cent accumulations of linguistic science, and, breaking loose from 
traditional bands, will learn directly from nature, may learn and 
teach others a harmonious system of the principles of language. 
But the science he shall construct, will not be for the study of the 
mere child. I, D. 


In answer to the above, number by number, I would 
say: 

1. By no means reject anything that is of service in 
deciding what is good grammar. 

2. The grammatical cditor is not “covertly aiming,” 
in the least, to induce distrust in the benefit to be de- 
rived from grammatical teaching of the mother tongue. 
On the contrary, he believes there is not one tithe of 
the amount of “ grammatical teaching” that there should 
be in our schools. The very thing of which he com- 
plains is, that there is so much teaching in this line ; 
this has nothing to do with the solid grammar of the 
language. 

3. | understood this correspondent to say above (1) 
that we weed rules for reference. It we have rules, let 
them be as simple as possible. Undoubtedly it is a 
good thing to teach grammar by ro/e as well as by rude. 
We need doth. 

(4) “ He should be led to see in language the inner world 
of his judgments in their organic connection.” Does “1, 
D.” mean that a pupil who, as he says (3), cannot un- 
derstand the simplest rules of syntax, can be “ led to see 
in language the inner world of his judgments”? Sup- 
pose he can do this. What, I ask. has this “ seeing 
into the inner world of judgments” to do with learn- 
ing accurate composition? It is easy, it seems to me, 
to understand how Dr. Becker failed to “attain to his 
ideal.” 

5. “ Mistaking his own subjectivity for the course of 
nature, he in part followed devious ways,” etc. What 
all this has to do with the study of pure grammar I con- 
fess 1 am at aloss to understand. It certainly looks to 
me very much like “devious ways,” so far as the point 
to be gained is concerned. As this kind of work, what- 
ever it is, is not for young people (see last I 
suppose it must have to do with the metaphysics of 
guage. This certainly is a matter very different from 


the one under discussion. 
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Tue officers of the American Institute of Instruction 
aud the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction are ac- 
tively at work in preparing for the annual meeting of 
the American Institute, to be held at Providenee on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 7, 8, and 9. 
Music Hall has been engaged for the meetings, and 
President Robinson of Brown University, and President 
Porter of Yale, have accepted invitations to deliver ad- 
dresses. The union of all New England teachers in 
the Institute, as is now promised, will restore life and 
give new energy to this organization, and we predict a 
most successful and influential convention at Providence. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Boston Art 
Club was held last Saturday evening at the club rooms 
on Boylston street. Some two hundred of the members 
were present. The first business of the meeting was a 
vote on the admission of new members ; then came a 
modest supper, followed by glees from members of the 
Apollo club ; mingled with the whole, greetings and 
conversation that make such gatherings so pleasant. 
During the season sundry special meetings have been 
held, with lectures on ,modeling, porcelain, Japanese 
art, chromo-lithography, and other matters pertaining 
to art and art-industry. 


official Austrian report on drawing and _art- 
education, as represented at the Vienna World’s Fair, 
in 1873, is an elaborate and instructive document. To 
characterize it generally, it is historical, critical, and 
pedagogical. It is pleasant to learn, as we do from its 
pedagogical views, that the system of drawing and art- 
education, that is getting a foothold in Massachusetts, 
is, in the main, based upon true principles and methods, 
and hence must lead to good results, if sufficient time 
is allowed for instruction. But two hours a week are 
regarded as scanty time. The report is very severe on 
“picture making” in the early stages of drawing. 


THE people as well as the press feel the unjust bur- 
den of the recent postal act, which doubles the postage 


on all third-class mail matter. 


laws in this country, and in Europe, proves the value 
of cheaper rates, in order to foster the easy transit of 
written and printed matter, and to multiply its educa- 
ting power, and an-act which touches the circulation 
and influence of the press, directly or indirectly, can but 
be unjust in its character and odious in its operation. 
Whatever the government may gain, if it gains at all in 
its revenue, will be secured at a loss in popular intelli- 
gence, which counts fearfully against the success of a 
government by the people, as well as against that social 
order which is the outgrowth of a well educated public 
sentiment. From every quarter there comes the demand 
to repeal this hasty piece of class legislation, which it 
is well understood had its origin in the demands of a 
monopoly of expressmen. We have had ‘occasion to 
notice the tyranny of railroad managers, in their con- 
duct towards the traveling public, and we have before 
us an instance of the injustice of a growing, wealthy 
power toward the reading public. The latter is worse 
than the former, inasmuch as it affects the brains, while 
the former touches only the pockets of the people. 
Postmaster- General Jewell has shown his wisdom in 
protesting against this piece of shabby legislation, 
passed in the hurry and pressure of the last hours of a 
dying Congress, but we do not see how he can remedy 
the evils which it imposes, or avoid the rigid enforce- 
ment ofits provisions. The more thoroughly its pro- 
visions are carried out, the better for its speedy revoking, 


_|but we must await a new Congress, unless the President 


sees fit to call a special session to repair the damages 
inflicted by the last. 


In Fepruary, Leyden University, Holla nd, celebra 
ted its tercentennial, it being 300 years since the siege 
of Leyden was raised, and the city, in honor of the 
event, founded the university to be known through all 
time by its distinguished Professors, Atminius, Scaliger 
and Boerhave. A writer in the New York Christian 
Advocate speaking of its growth and stability, notes two 
facts worthy of consideration by our American colleges. 
The first is that it never put its money into buildings 
for mere show, and the second is that it spared no 
pains or expense to obtain the best talents for its pro- 
fessors’ chairs. Fine buildings never yet made a first 
class college. The reputation which a Dana has 
brought to Yale, is worth more to her to-day than the 
million dollars she is sinking in new buildings. Our 
colleges themselves are perhaps not so much to be 
blamed, for in most instances bequests are made for 
specific purposes, and must be used as directed. An 
instance of this folly may be seen in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, which absorbed all its funds in land and a new 
building. The Boston University, started about the 
same time, and with many times the resources of Syra- 
cuse, has shown wisdom in not putting a dollar into new 
buildings. Money will procure eminent men and fine 
buildings. If a college or school has funds to secure 
but one, true wisdom in management would have the 
eminent instructors and forego the architectural display. 


“JIMFISCAL” was a word coined by Stevens the 
American Antiquarian of the British museum, to express 
a certain phase of American society of which the noto- 
rious J. Fiske Jr. was the exponent. It expresses to 
our mind just that false idea which youth are entertain- 
ing, that somehow they are to become great and 
learned without performing the work that is necessary 
to secure real success in life. Horace Greeley in 1854 
wrote a few lines on this thought, when an association 
asked him to donate a copy of the Tribune, that we 
consider worthy of printing in full. He said: 

“There is hardly another truth so vital to our youth, 
whether gaining their education in college halls or over 
tailors’ board, as that this world is so carefully adjusted 
by divine wisdom that nothing is to be had therein for 
nothing. 


“You can hardly teach a youth any falsehood more 
mischievous than that involved in the notion that he 
may possibly obtain something for nothing. 

“The very first lesson of morality and wisdom to be 
taught an aspiring youth 7s, not to desire undeserved - 
fame, unearned gold, or anything of the sort: but to be 
always willing and anxious to give something for some- 
thing, in the invincible conviction that thus only can a 
real something be obtained. Measure for measure is 
the only true rule.” 


Our teachers are the examples that our youth copy. 
Many of them have the same false idea in regard to 
their position. With unblushing face they do not hes- 
itate to ask that publishers shall give them every book 
they may issue although they have no thought of ren- 
dering an equivalent therefor; that every newspaper 
publisher shall make them a discount, and that every 
community shall board them gratis whenever they have 
a teachers’ picnic, usually called a teachers’ convention. 
Away with such false ideas! 


The Public-School Desideratum. 


We have been accustomed to think of true religion as 
being in its practical phases, simply sanctified common- 
sense, Education, as next to religion, ought to be at 
least enlightened common-sense. Common-sense, in 
either case, ought to be self-consistent. It stands self- 
condemned if it is not. 

Now it is one of our fundamental maxims, that a just 
education of the people is, in a republic, a civil neces- 
sity. It is the grand barrier against official incompe- 
tence and popular insubordination, if not against prev- 
alent crime. Hence, we establish systems of public 
instruction, at the expense of the state, not for the 
personal advantage of those educated, but for the 
benefit of the state. We rejoice at the good which 
necessarily occurs to the individual man, but we directly 
concern ourselves for the common-weal. 

Now everybody knows that, in carrying out these 
principles, we are constantly urging the importance of 
improving our public-schools. We are insisting upon 
our need of better school-houses ; a better grading of 
the schools; better books and methods of teaching ; 
better teachers ; better educational papers and institu- 
tions. In some of these directions, some States are 
pushing their improvements at no slight cost to the 
public. All this is well. Not a whit of it is overdone. 
Let us have more of it. 

But there was a hole in Sir William Pepy’s camlet 
cloak. So there is a flaw in our efforts. Sir William, 
however, was conscious of the ill conditioned rent. We 
fear we have not discovered our special short-coming. 
We have been just missing the vital point. We are hack- 
ing away at bough and branch, and neglecting to dig 
about the roots. 

Now there is, no doubt, much virtue in good teachers. 
The good teacher is, in a vital sense, the school. _ Not 
much good school without him. But like the apple in 
the sapient king’s dumpling, how do we get him into 
the school? He does not develop from some proto- 
plasm in the school-room. He does not, like the old 
knight, with one hand on the pommel, vault by his own 
clear leap into the pedagogic saddle. There is just 
back of him the higher power, the school authorities. 
He is put in position by them. Neither, outside of the 
mechanical routine, does he carry out any important 
measures of reform or progress, of his own arbitrament. 
Here, back of him again, is that ‘imperium in imperio,’ 
the school authorities. He must have their acquies- 
cence or support. 

Now what have we all over our land, but trustees, 
local school commissioners, boards of education, made 
up of ignorant men, men with no practical acquaintance 
with schools, men with no interest in their office and its 
functions as such ; but mere political hacks, the sheer 
creatures of the populace. These are the men who 


“Everything must inexorably be paid for; if not in 


keep the school accommodations, for the sake of ¢con- 
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omy, at a barebones level ; who introduce or keep out 
good books, either at the beck of agents, or from their 
own blind fancy ; who foist cheap teachers or incompe- 
tent favorites, upon the schools; and who balk the 
scholar and the man in the school, for fear he will 
trench upon their ‘little brief authority.’ This is the 
dire Nilotic flood, from which issues and comes up into 
our schools the whole plague of pedagogic frog, whose 
ignorance and inefficiency slime our whole system. 

And these have pow€r to do all this, because, of the 
system by which, in most cases, they are chosen. 
They are generated by the absurd choice of popular 
election, as the means ofsecuring them. Nor can it be 
otherwise. The masses can no more be expected to 
understand the proper qualifications of school officers, 
than of school teachers. And under the overwhelming 
pressure of party politics, they can no more be expected 
to give their suffrages to qualified educational experts 
for such places, than for true statesmen in the legisla- 
tive hall. 

It is with these facts before us, that we insist that our 
first work in the way of common-sense improvement, is 
to press and carry some system of appointment by 
higher, educated, non-political functionaries of these 
school officers. And it seems to us, that—as has been 
recently proposed in a southern corporation—the idea of 
making the judges of the courts the appointing power, 
is the most apt, and effective, that has yet been broached. 
These are educated men; they are non-partizan ; they 
are from habit, thoroughly judicial in their modes of 
thought and action ; and they have to deal with that very 
ignorance and crime which education aims to abate. 
We do not believe any other so wise a means of promo- 
ting the end we seek can be found: none the wisdom of 
which might be so triumphantly left to the test of actual 
trial. We press the idea upon educators. 


Our Sick Man, and How to Cure Him; 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN THE COTTON STATES. 


Notes of a Lecture delivered by Dexter Hawkins, Chairman of the New York 
City Couneil of Political Reform, 


The fortunate geographical position of the United States re- 
lieves us from the external pressure that weighs down other coun- 
tries, and enables us to give our whole time and attention to inter- 
nal improvements. Other nations spend the greater part of their 
taxes in preparing to contend with their neighbors ; ours should be 
devoted to the advancement of civilization. 

The Patient. 

In every nation, at frequent periods, the government and people 
are not in harmony; the inhabitants require a higher or lower de- 
gree of cultivation than they receive, for every nation gets eventu- 
ally, and is sure to get, the government best suited to its neces- 
sities. 

When the disease is not general, only local, that particular pa- 
tient only needs attention. Thus every nation has its sick man, 
and will continue to have until human nature be perfect. But if 
in a nation like ours no remedy can be found for the disease of 
prejudice and ignorance, its extinction is inevitable. 

The medicine regularly administered in all cases, for two thou- 
sand years, was force; once the Church held that power, and there 
is a theory that it will attempt to establish that power and force in 
this country, but we hope before that times comes, we shall teach 
it that force is not effective where intelligence opposes. 

Our country, through the arrogance of one race and the helpless- 
hess of another, was cursed with slavery; first it was said to be in 
the blood, then in the color; but I have myself seen white slaves 
—so white that you could not distinguish them from the person at 
their side—sold at three thousand dollars on the auction block at 
Richmond, Va. 

To our sick patient in the Southern States we applied com- 
promise plasters and sedatives in 1820, 1830, 1850, and finally the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1856. But it was at last discovered that 
these nostrums were useless. The only remedy left was phlebot- 
omy, which has left him in a state of prostration. e 

Diagnosis. 

Let us consider his diagnosis before we apply another remedy. 
The nine Cotton States contain a population, over ten years of 
4g¢, of 5,000,000; of whom fifty-one per cent. cannot read or 
Write ; the population over twenty-one years number 3,000,000, of 
whom fifty-one and a quarter per cent. cannot read or write. The 
Sreatest ignorance is thus seen to be among those over twenty-one, 
ye encouraging fact. It teaches us that ten years ago the tide 
‘gnorance was at its highest point, since then it has been stead- 

yebbing. This is just the opposite fact from what has occurred 
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in every other part of the country. The population of the South- 
ern States is 7,000,000 — 56} per cent. are white, 43} colored. 
All were brought up to consider labor degrading—fit occupation 
for slaves alone. They hold a white skin a patent of nobility, and 
are unfitted to be citizens of a democratic republic. 

These States have been compelled, at whatever cost of freedom 
and honor, to protect slavery. This system, and any based on hu- 
man rights, could not permanently exist together; this was as cer- 
tain to our great men as a mathematical demonstratien. 


In 1853 I had, as traveling companion in Italy, a Russian noble- 
man, a diplomat, speaking seven languages, employed to investi- 
gate and report to the czar, the condition and prospects of other 
governments, One day, to my surprise, he asked me, “ How long 
do you think your government will last?” I replied, “As long as 
government in any form exists, for we believe it to be the true sys- 
tem of government.” “I give you,” said he, “ten years; you 
have an institution there diametrically opposed to it. Whether in 
the contest that ensues, the result be a free government or a mili- 
tary despotism, will depend on the intelligence, the determination, 
and the patriotism of the free school States.” A remarkable proph- 
ecy. Our free government exists, but at the loss of half a million 
lives. 

When peace was declared in 1865 it was not safe to intrust to 
the fifty-six per cent. born-and-bred petty oligarchists the whole 
control of the government of their States, neither to the forty- 
three per cent., though their unfitness arose from a different cause. 
It had been a crime to teach them the alphabet; their moral nature 
was not developed, except what came from their naturally kind 
hearts; lying and cheating had been a necessity of their daily lives. 
Is it strange that, brought up as they had been, a colored man in 
the Louisiana Legislature sold his vote for fifty dollars; showing 
the money to his friends, saying with delight, “ This chile has often 
been sold before, but this is the first time he ever got the money 
for himself ?” 

In crushing out the rebellion, we made all human beings equal 
before the law. We could not eradicate the evil effects of two 
hundred years of slavery on all classes; a majority of men, white 
and colored, were totally unfit for this suffrage? How was it pos- 
sible for them to perform their duty well? Our only criticism should 
be that they have done better than-we had any reason to expect. 
The most difficult ship to manage is the Ship of State; intelli- 
gence must guide the helm to insure a safe voyage. Lycurgus 
compelled every citizen of Sparta to attend school till mature age 
—thirty years was not considered too old. Solon had the same 
wise law. Even in the simplest form of government, military des- 
potism, the officers are educated men, but in a republic it is the 
only basis of permanent existence. 

France established a Republic in 1795, but the people were ig- 
norant; more than one-half could not read or write ; in 1848 it was 
the same. I conversed with the French electors as they went to 
the polls to vote for a military despotism; they did not know what 
they were doing. Spain has had a similar farcical or tragical ex- 
perience. Venice, under the Doge and the Council of Ten, was a 
Republic but inname. The republics of South America are under, 
for them, the worst possible form of government, one for which 
they have no qualification. England has extended the ballot, but 
extends education with it. In our system every man is a sover- 
eign. What will be the result if ignorance hold the balance of 
power? As a consequence, in New York city we have had the 
most corrupt and fraudulent legislation, and with a loss to our 
treasury of $5,000,000, used, tq a great extent, in erecting sectarian 
buildings. We are guarding against the recurrence of this by 
Compulsory Education. 

The Common School the Panacea. , 

Political necessity compelled us to put the Cotton States into the 
hands of ignorance, and now the school-master must work out 
their salvation; the panacea, rather specific, is what made Massa- 
chusetts the cradle of American liberty—the district school. Every 
man became a republic in himself, revolved in his proper orbit, 
performing all his duties to himself and to his neighbor. Free 
schools must be established from the Albemarle to the Gulf. Ed- 
ucated men are the fittest to choose, and chosen, the fittest to gov- 
ern. The patience and perseverance of long years are essential to 
educate the Southern people : no human power can do it in a day, 
nor in less than a generation. It took seven years to establish our 
government, and five more to form our National Constitution ; to 
give education, combined with civil rights, to 7,000,000 people is a 
longer task. Our army had no success till the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation made success possible and right: this is a parallel case ; 
this act of justice will alone bring peace and prosperity. 

Will the Patient take the Medicine? 

If our patient will only take the medicine, the cure is certain; 
but the #f is momentous. The facts and arguments are all on one 
side ; they must be presented, in a friendly way, through the press, 
the platform, and the pulpit. 

Property owners are always in favor of one thing, a reduction of 
taxation. Nature has poured forth her bounty on the South; all 
it needs is iptelligent industry; can this be expected in Louisiana, 
for instance, with its 92,195 illiterate youth? From accu- 
rate statistics the laborer has been found to be worth fifty»per 
cent. more with a common school education than without. In 
1859, one of the largest land-owners in the South had his territory, 
eighty-four miles in extent, mapped into towns by surveyors, and 


went to Germany and Switzerland to obtain emigrants; after 
spending thousands, he returned, unsuccessful; it was impossible 
to secure intelligent laborers to go where the peculiar institutions 
of the South — ignorance and slayery — existed, and he finally of- 
fered to deed one-half of his land to the State if it would abolish 
slavery; to-day he still owns his land and desires emigrants, but 
the desirable ones who land in New York prefer to go even to the 
bleak plains of Nebraska than to the sunny South, where no free 
school system exists, Again, ignorance is the chief cause of .pau- 
perism and crime; in New England, the ignorant class furnish fifty 
per cent. more than their proportion of crime. In New York a 
single illiterate pauper has been found to be the ancestor of two 
hundred paupers and criminals, at a cost to the county of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is a crime against the State not to in- 
sist on education; when provided, it is a crime for the citizens of 
the State not to accept it One hundred millions live under a sys- 
tem of compulsory education, and they are the most enlightened 
people on the globe. These facts, and others, must be brought be- 
fore the Southern people; they must produce the desired results. 
Three classes should be easy to convince, property owners, the in- 
telligent classes, and the colored people, who hunger and thirst 
after knowledge, leaving only the ignorant whites, who occupy the 
lowest grade to which a white man in a Christian country can fall; 
they not only oppose schools for themselves, but particularly for 
the colored people; but if the others be united they are in a mi- 
nority: if separate schools are preferred, with equal advantages, 
this should be no occasion for difference ; we should simply desire 
that they be made equally good eitizens of this Republic. This is 
a more inivting field for missionary labor than any that has ever been 
known; itis at home, public opinion will sustain it, converts are easy 
to make and not likely to backslide. The governor of Oregon related 
to me the experience ef a missionary among the Indians of the West. 
He notified the tribe that he was soon to return to the East, and 
wished to know their decision with regard to Christianity, They 
assembled, and seated themselves in the order of their rank, chief 
in the centre, warriors, old men, children, sguaws on the outside, 
After hearing the arguments, the chief asked, “ Was Jesus the 
Saviour a white man?” He secured an affirmative answer, asked 
for a few days for deliberation —the usual Indian custom—and 
then replied, “ We believe Him the best man of whom we have 
ever heard, but all our experience teaches us that.when we mix 
up our affairs with white men, we always get the worst of it.” 
This will not be our experience in the South, 


Universal Education and Universal Suffrage, 

In this country we are rapidly advancing to a state of universal 
suffrage ; but universal suffrage and universal education must go 
together. As a last resort, the central government should insist 
that every State furnish information to the people, by the passage 
of an amendment to the Constitution similar to the one offered by 
Senator Stewart of Nevada, providing that if any State refuse 
to establish free common schools, it shall be done by the central 
government at the expense of the opposing State. The great work 
before us is to create an enlightened public sentiment in its favor, 
and, second, to give to the government power to fulfill these condi- 
tions, It is only a few weeks since the admission of New Mexico 
as a State was within a few minutes of its passage in Congress. 
This would have given an illiterate popu at on of 30,000 Indians, 
Spaniards, and negroes equal power in the administration of the 
government with the most enlightened State. This shows the ne- 
cessity of the public sentiment and authority we urge. In its suc- 
cess lies the hope of the permanent and prosperous establishment 
of republican government. I, M, K, 


Washington Correspondence. 


WaAsHINGTON, Ayjril 5, 1875. 
Illiteracy in the Belgian Army. 

A few weeks ago we gave the per cent, of illiteratesto the whole 
number of recruits in the Prussian and Austrian armies, We are 
now informed by the Bureau of Education that of the conscripts 
for the Belgian army, nearly 26 in every 100 were unable to read 
and write, This is a great advance on the condition of affairs thirty 
years before ; in 1843 nearly 50 in every 100 were similarly illit- 
erate. 

Twining on Technical Training. 

Your correspondent has been given a copy of a work on Tech- 
nical Training, by Thomas Twining, Esq., of London, and pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co, The chief topics treated are, the neces- 
sity of popular industrial education, as shown by actual experi- 
ence, and the methods and instrumentalities which have occurred 
tothe authors. ‘There is a most interesting analysis of the knowl- 
edge required for the best possible execution of many trades (the 
dyer, mason, carpenter, for example), and the whole book is one of 
the most suggestive that we have seen of late. Cc. R. A. W. 


WE congratulate our readers that our advertising as a class ranks 
as high as can be found in any paper in this country. We intend 
to exclude everything objectionable, so that our subscribers may 
find in our advertisers the most honorable houses with which to 
deal that exist in the country. It always pays to read advertise- 
ments, for those that advertise are the live institutions, that have 


something worth calling your attention to, 
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[It is earnestly hoped that any who feel an interest in this most vital depart- 

_ ment of school edycation, will avail themselves of the opportunity the JouRNAL 

offers in this direction, to make any suggestions on Primary work, or contribute 

of their various experiences for the benefit of the young teacher. All such are 
invited, most cordially, to address Mrs. M. P. Cotsurn, South Boston.) 


Discipline.—No. Il. 


BY MRS. M. P. COLBURN. 


There is nothing that children enjoy so much as va- 
riety in school-room duties. It is astonishing how much 
really valuable information may be imparted which they 
will unconsciously treasure up, — to appear, perhaps, 
years hence, — while they are thinking it is only flay / 
Young children cannot bear restraint, their supple limbs 
are so supple—made so by the wise Creator for the very 
activity which is the bane of the teacher; and when 
they ache, as I know they do (for I can remember some 
things most vividly, and nothing more so than the un- 
natural quiet imposed upon me in my early school life), 
in the name of all the comfort you can hope to enjoy 
yourself, do not draw the reins too tight! Let your fer- 
tile brain suggest some method of directing thought 
into another channel. No matter if it is in the midst of 
a recitation, if you see the interest flag, there is no harm 
done at all by changing the topic ; seize upon the first 
thing at hand —it may be a stick / alas, in too many in- 
stances it is / but take your stick, this time, for a more 
legitimate and welcome use than chastisement, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“Children, how long is this stick ?” you'will instantly 
receive a great variety of the most animated replies — 
of course, widely at variance with the simple fact, but a 
measuring of it before their eyes is as good as a play to 
them, and an idea of length is unconsciously suggested. 
The tide has turned, and the recitation may proceed. 

Or, concerning the same stick: “Where could I go 
to get a stick something like this?” Visions of the 
bright, leafy woods up to “ grandfather’s” dance before 
their eyes, and the appropriation of almost a whole for- 
est will center in one poor little rod! A great variety 
of exercises, all tending to discipline, mind you, could be 
evolved from that one specimen, — the names of the 
tools used to make it—for instance: “Father’s tool 
box” is in requisition now, from the biggest thing 
in it all the way down to the smallest. What do 
you care whether the right selection is made or not, 
so that it gives you an opportunity to set them right on 
a question which is “aching them, and at the same time 
serving a really more valuable local purpose, inasmuch 
as it is absolutely resting them, and they are forgetting 
how tired they are, and how they long for school to be 
done ! 

An apple is upon your desk. “ What does this apple 
weigh ?” A bright, red-cheeked apple held up and com- 
mented upon will almost rouse the seven sleepers! 
But, maybe, this is cruel! for the little méuths may 
water over it,—though even then, self-denial comes in, 
and that is a lesson to be learned by us all, sooner or 
later. 

You will find that even so slight. a departure from a 
set rule is meat and drink to the little fellows. It isa 
hard thing to understand a child ; to follow its mental! 
processes and see how its unconscious methods lead 
to results, oftentimes the most conclusive ; but, be sure, 
the oftener you allow the rest to come, the more elastic 
will be the brain, and the firmer will be your hold on 
him, physically. 

AN ERROR. 

You say to your scholars in the morning, “Children, 
there is a great deal to be done to-day ; you have got to 
work very hard, and I don’t want to see one idler.” 
How their spirits droop! the old story of the discon- 
tented pendulum is as nothing to the herculean task they 
have before them! and then, after that, try your very 


best, you will be utterly disappointed at the little ac- 


complished. But say nothing of the kind to them ; sim- 
ply go on from one thing to another making light work 
of this, and having a talk on that, interspersing with 
the “play” hinted at, and your success in the line in- 
dicated is assured. They will more than answer your 
expectations, and will go home at night buoyant over 
the happy day they have had! 

, RECOMPENSE. 

I do not say that all this will be no labor to you ; in- 
deed, I know full well all it is to a primary teacher, but 
being one, you will find that latitude in the recreative 
line is one great means towards a desired end. 

As I have said before, when the children are older 
and in higher grades of school, they will have conformed 
to the demands of school life ; but at the tender age we 
are commenting upon, rest assured you are more their 
friend in considering their comfort, and are insuring 
for yourself an established and legitimate means of 
discipline. 


The Bears. 


KINDERGARTEN EXERCISE, FOR BOYS. 


Partially clad in furs,and coming in on hands and feet, growling, 
rising and extending the arms in reciting. 


Grizzly Bear —Good day, give paws, great Bruin brothers! 
I greet you as I would no others. 
Are you just roused from winter’s sleep 
In rocky den or cavern deep? 


Polar Bear—My wife does the family sleeping ; 
Her two fat cubs she is keeping 
All snug in their snowy hole, 
Far up by the Northern Pole. 
But I, in my great, white coat, 
On the cold, blue ice-blocks float, 
Or roam o’er the ‘snowy plains, 
Where old King Winter reigns. 


Grissly.—Y ou are’the Bear of my very heart, 
My brave and honest counterpart! 
I could show you slides on the glaciered slopes, 
And hunts for the bison and antelopes; 
For the Rocky Mountain tracts I roam, 
And their fastnesses are my wild, safe home. 
My wife-and babies may sleep and doze ; 
At hibernating I toss my nose. 


Polar.—I swim, and bask, and dive, 
Where the strong-tusked walrus live ; 
And the seal and fish I eat 
In my icy, lone retreat. 
While through the six-months-night, 
Aurora flashes bright, 
And lights my festive way, 
While I gambol, roar, and play. 


Black Bear.—Well, a good sleep’s no harm, 
I care not to alarm. 
Grizzly’s ferocious muzzle 
The bleeding flesh may guzzle ; 
I choose a milder diet 
And Winter’s warm, dark quiet. 
The odorous Summer air 
Just suits this homely Bear. 


Griszly.—Yes, tame old dolt, you climb the trees, 
And gnaw the trunk to find the bees, 
And scrape the honey with your paw 
Right into your capacious maw ; 
With berry juice your face you stain, 
And roam from Florida to Maine. . 


Black Bear.—I envy not your fame, 
The terror of your name ; 
Your broad and grizzly head— 
Close on the bison’s tread ; 
Your sharply-chiseled claws 
Writing your bloody laws. 


Great Brown Bear—1I am so dull,—but just aroused,— 
So well I slept, so warm was housed,— 
My moss-lined hole and family 
Such solid comfort are to me! 
I love the little human folks ; 
They stroke my nose and pat and coax; 
I Jet them climb my back,—then run, 
And love their frolic and their fun. 


Polar.—Where do you live, old Dullard— 
So brown and tamely colored ? 


Brown Bear.—In Scandinavian woods I roam, 
And sometimes to your borders come, : 


Through lofty Himalayah’s gates, 
Across the steppes to Behrings Straits. 
In German forests, too, I hide, 

And little German boys I ride. 

But when I scent a nice fat sheep, 

My instincts wild their temper keep. 


Grisaly.—All men will flee from me, 
When they the carcass see 
Of the wild deer I have slain, 
Nor dare come back again. 


Polar.—When on my haunches, brought to bay, 
The Esquimaux shall rue the day. 
The finder of his reindeer meat 

Him, too, can quickly slay and eat. 


Brown Bear.—Once, round a fire-encircled camp, 
I crept, amid the dusk and damp, 
Then, dripping from the nearest stream, 
Invaded each scared sleeper’s dream. 
They call me now by reverent name, 
So wise, so cunning, and so tame ! 


Black Bear.—Well, brothers all, good day ! 
I must be on my way. 
I think you, too, will run, 
At sound of hunter’s gun. 


Summer Kindergartens. 


To the Spartan king’s saying, that a boy should be 
instructed in the arts which will be useful to a man, 
should be added: A girl should be thoroughly in- 
structed in the arts which will be useful to a woman. 
With both boys and girls the instruction should begin * 
as early as possible. And by education should be un- 
derstood not merely the things that are commonly 
taught in the schools—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, and Grammar, but the discipline of the fac- 
ulties, both of the mind and body, and the formation of 
habits of ebserving and thinking. These habits may very 
easily be formed, and the occupations, serious or sport- 
ful, of children should be so directed as to form them. 

Every mother who has the good fortune to be near a 
kindergarten school should avail herself of the pre- 
cious opportunities it offers for the instruction, the 
amuusement, and the happiness of her children. When 
well managed it combines not only the exercise of the 
eyes and the fingers, in many nice and beautiful works, 
but the use of the voice in singing, and of the lower as 
well as the upper limbs in innocent dancing and other 
pleasant exercise. 

Many a mother, or aunt, or elder sister, in the coun- 
try, might find it very delightful and useful to make the 
experiment, with two or three, or eight or ten children, 
which is so pleasantly described in the December (1874) 
number of Miss Peabody’s Kindergarten Messenger : 


OUR PROGRAMME, 


At half past nine the eight children met at an ap- 
pointed house, and, if the weather was unfavorable, we 
occupied ourselves with kindergarten work indoors. But 
on pleasant days our very merry procession started 
immediately for the neighboring fields or woods, halt- 
ing at each turn in the way to wait for stragglers—a very 
necessary rule—and chatting about the different objects 
along the route. Arrived at our destination, the rubber 
blanket was spread, and the camping ground with its 
resources explored. 

First came the plant lesson. A!l were summoned to 
our central point, the blanket, where the preceding 
lesson was recalled ; then the group scattered to find 
new specimens with analagous features. These were 
brought back, examined, described by the children, and 
preserved for future comparison, Next came a short 
counting lesson, with acorns, twigs, stones, or some 
Pobjects with analagous characteristics. Sometimes we 
would make wreaths with leaves; or still again, espe- 
cially if the day were chilly, have the brisk games for 
exercise. 

Lunch followed, and ball games ; then either a lesson 
on insects or a ramble further into the woods. During 
the ramble all the chidren were on the alert to “find 


something,” which they could “ tell about ” this “telling” 
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meaning a description, more or less systematic, accor- 
ding to the powers of the little narrator. 

The various lessons were thus reviewed again. and 
again, as we continually met with various forms of 
familiar objects. Also, new material was suggested for 
other days, and many incidental facts came to our 
notice which. gave an ever-changing interest to our 
mornings. 

Half past twelve by the town clock found us near 
home again, very much the better, both teachers and 
scholars, for the three hours in the open air. 

As had been seen, plants and insects formed our 
main points of attention and inquiry. A few hints 
about stones, a few talks about air, wind, sunshine, 
clouds, and rain, crept in ; but for definite lessons, bot- 
any and entomology alone were attempted ; and only 
their simplest elements, 

First, a plant was examined, and its essential parts 
noted. Root, stem, and leaves were within the com- 
prehension of all. Then each part was taken in turn 
and compared with another, the children observing the 
differences and similarities, first of the leaves, then of 
the stems, then of the roots. 

The insect lessons I could not so well systematize ; 
the most familiar insects were taken first, but others 
crowded in thick and fast. Gradually, from the many- 
observed facts, came a recognition of the general char- 
acteristics of insects, their segmented form, and the 
stages of transformation: that is, the children soon 
began to expect to find the three distinct divisions of 
an insect’s body, as well as its “many rings,” and to 
‘inquire whether, like the butterfly, it had once been 
very different. 

The awakening effect of those six weeks was even 
beyond my expectations. The children seemed quick- 
ened through and through by the beauty and wonders 
around them. More growth was accomplished in this 
short time than could have been stimulated by twelve 
weeks in my city kindergarten. Not only were their 
powers of observation and their perceptive faculties 
greatly increased, but I especially value the moral and 
social lessons gained in a class of this kind. 

The freedom of the woods brought the children into 
more varied, and at the same time closer relations than 
occur in the school-room. Among themselves there 
seemed to spring up a miniature social organization, 
with its public sentiment, its rules, and its leaders. 

At our commencement they showed themselves a war- 
like little band, bent upon the destruction of lower 
animal life, and filled with dissensions in their own 
ranks. If a spider were seen, stones or little heels were 
upon him at once. Ifa possible seat were discovered 
upon a bent tree-trunk, eight little voices clamored at 
once for the first right of way to it. But when they had 
become intimately acquainted with the spider, they 
protected it. “Let it alone,” was the cry. “Let it 
just run along to its home!” And when they saw that 
a mother field mouse let herself be caught rather than 
desert her little ones, the disputes for precedence ceased. 
“The littlest first,” was the unanimous decree. 

I can give only a bate outline, with scarcely a hint 
at the possibilites of an established, well-ordered sum- 
mer kindergarten. These possibilities are to be dis- 
covered by experience alone. 


— The best law—the golden rule. 


—A few days since a dun called on a young gentle- 
man and presented him a bill, when he was somewhat 
taken aback by the gent taking him aside and blandly 
Saying ; “ My dear sir, call next Thursday, and I’ll tell 
you when to call again.” 


— “My very d-e-a-r children,” said a traveling Sun- 
day-school gimlet, “I love you so much, I could talk 
all day to you, but time forbids ; but I h-o-p-e to meet 
you in heaven, and then—” “I hope he won't,” said a 
estless, red-headed boy, “He'll talk us to death, 
won't he, Jim?” 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 


Ir is no use to abuse a printer. It is the common method, how- 
ever, when mistakes occur in any article, to say “that is the fault 
of the printer.” When people don’t write plainly, and, furthermore, 
write what they do not understand when they are writing it; then 
blame falls upon the poor printer for the many mistakes, both in 
grammatical construction and the misuse of words. No, I don’t 
mean to write a homily on printing or printers either, but let me 
add that all little mistakes must ever be corrected by the reader 
and not laid to the charge of the author or printer. If I do not 
say that by the words Goshen and Hazelton in last week's issue 
were meant Gorham and Houlton, none will ever know but what that 
whole statement is as wide of the mark as was the editorial of the 
13th inst. It is a disgrace to be a poor penman, and still more of 
a disgrace to make statements that will not bear the test of “ fig- 
ures.” It has been generally supposed that no statistician, except 
Delmar, knew the absolute value of figures in an argument; and 
the greater is the strength of such an argument because “ figures 
never lie.” 

The apparent condition or prosperity of a town has nothing 
to do with its value as a place of residence. It hasso many farms, 
worth so much, such and such manufactories, worth so much more, 
is well provided in numbers with stores, meeting-houses, and 
school-houses; the valuation of the town, with the change in the 
value of money, has increased; the greatest sinew in the manly 
contest, money, has been apparently obtained, but the people who 
should occupy these farms have “gone west.” The manufactories 
overloaded with freedom from “ taxation for ten years” if they 
would only come to this town, failed the second year of their exist- 
ence, and the buildings have since served as the refuge of animals 
and such like things. 

Now, I do not care to use the JoURNAL to discuss with the State 
Superintendent the position of Maine on the educational ladder. 
I have carefully re-read my editorial of the 13th inst., and also his 
communication in the issue of the 3d, and can find no antagonism 
between them. The one states things as they now exist, and claims 
that, no matter how many things have been tried within twenty 
years, but two now exist; and admits that against the greatest 
opposition the teachers and the cause of education in general has 
increased. The other gives the causes or reasons of some of these 
many changes, but really admits that these things have happened. 
It claims in addition, however, a gain in money, school-houses, 
teachers’ wages, etc., etc. I don’t propose to enter upon the ques- 
tions of the change in money value, the rebuilding of school- 
houses, which must be done every year, nor in what places or sec- 
tions of the country this great improvement in schoel-houses has 
been made. Neither do | propose to discuss Normal schools. I 
do know, however, that the strongest opposition was brought last 
winter against the establishment of such a school in Cumberland 
county, and one strong argument used was that the others were not 
full. And, finally, inregard to the “town plan.” Twenty years ago 
such a plan was unknown in this State, and how the public senti- 
ment is on that question may be shown by the action of such towns 
as Deering, at one meeting voting to do away with the district sys- 
tem, and then at a meeting a month later voting to do away with 
the town system. 

Now, one more statement, and I have nothing more to say 
whether Maine is ahead or not. I have not had such-an opportu- 
nity to visit all the State as I should like, and if I could do so, 1 
should be obliged, in many localities, to take the statements of the 
inhabitants as to their educational position twenty years ago; but I 
do know some portions of Maine thoroughly. There are parts of 
three counties that have been known to me for many a year. And 
as.each summer, with my fishing rod, I have traveled over these 
old familiar places, I have failed to see any ou¢ward change which 
is to bring that millenium in education. On the lines of the rail- 
roads, in the large business villages and cities, great increase has 
been made, but in the old farming towns and communities the 
same old way still exists; the teachers know enough without at- 
tending the new-fangled teachers’ institutes ; the State superintend- 
ent’s office is a sinecure, and Normal schools-—well, “we wouldn’t 
have one of them hifalutin teachers in our school to teach butter- 
flies and such things,” and to cap the climax when such an one 
does come, “our children shant go with her, even on Saturdays, to 
look after rocks and such like.” 


AuBURN.—The school committee propose to hold a public meet- 
ing at the High School building, Saturday, April 24, where they 
will give opportunity to all citizens to come forward and present 
any suggestions or criticisms relative to the public schools that they 
may desire. We are glad to hear that it is the putpose of the com- 
mittee to hold these meetings once a month. We like this plan 
very much—as it will help to bring the schools a little nearer the 
tax-payers, and the tax-payers a little nearer the schools. 


STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL. — The number of pupils in attend- 
ance at the State Norma] School, at Farmington, Me., this term, is 
128, representing 14 of the 16 counties of the State. The enter- 
ing class is a large one, and of excellent quality. The present 
number of this class is 58; number of counties represented, 13; 
average age, 19 years; number who have taught, 35; total num 


ber of weeks taught by the class, 1,363; average number of weeks 
for each one who has taught, 39. The Model and Training School 
in connection with the Normal School is now in the sixth year of 
successful operation. 


FARMINGTON. — Mr. Rounds, principal of the Normal School, 
delivers a lecture at Normal Hall, Friday evening of the present 
week. Subject: “Shelley, the man and the poet.” . . . The 
school district at Fairbanks Mills have accepted the offer made by 
the town at the last annual meeting to establish a High school at 
that place, and voted to furnish school-house, fuel, ete. 


LEWIsTON.—Some of the old town records of Lewiston are cu- 
rious documents. One of these records consists of descriptions of 
the ear-marks of sheep of the various veomen of the town, with 
pen and ink sketches of sheep’s ears clipped and perforated: in 
every conceivable way. The city council committee on 
schools is investigating the high school question with the view of 
selecting a lot for a new building. 


BeLrasr.—At the Belfast school meeting, Saturday, 27th ult., it 
was voted to thoroughly repair the grammar school-room, hire a 
teacher of penmanship for the High, Select, and Grammar schools, 
add an assistant to each of the two Primary schools, and raise 
$1,000 for a free High School, and an increase of teachers’ wages 
was discussed. The city is waking up to the necessity of improv- 
ing his schools. A proposition for a new High School building - 
was referred to a committee to report upon at an adjourned meet- 
ing April 3d. 


LEBANON.—The academy at East Lebanon was totally destroyed 
by fire at 10:30 April 3oth; loss about $2,000. The fire originated 
in the attic near a chimney. 

DEXTER.—The citizens of Dexter can claim to have taken for- 
ward steps at its recent town meetings by abolishing the school 
district system, and by voting that the town purchase all the text- 
books, for which $500 was appropriated. One thousand dollars 
was voted for a free High School. 

LEEDs, at her last town meeting, voted to discontinue her free 
High School system. Three districts in the northerly part of the 
town are trying to unite in supporting a High School this Spring, 
centrally located for their convenience. 


New Hampshire. 


{The following able article by one of the best informed writers on education in 
the State, will doubtless be an agreeable change from our usual dull list of “items,” 
though some readers may not fully agree with every point.—N. H. Ep.] 

The New Hampshire School Report. 

The existing scheme of general supervision in this State orig- 
inated in 1846, when the Whig party in coalition with the Free Soil 
Democrats, under the leadership of John P. Hale, overthrew the 
old Democracy, and sent the champion of Free Soil into the 
American Senate. Prof. Charles B. Haddock, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, a representative for Hanover that year, drew and introduced 
the bill for the new scheme, and by his commanding eloquence ef- 
fected its enactment. He was selected as the superintendent, in- 
augurated the new system with conspicuous success, but in the 
triumph of the Democratic party the next year, he was pushed 
aside, and a man of no fitness for the work put into his place. 
From that time onward the superintending work has been treated 
as party plunder, with very little reference to the transcendant 
cause of learning. After twenty-five years of multiplied changes 
in the system, suggested for the most part by scheming politicians, 
the State has come back substantially upon the original plan which 
places the whole supervision in the hands of a single officer. 


RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 

Though the superintending work during most of this time has 
been in the hands of inferior men, stil) there has been wrought a 
great and beneficial change in the common school-room business 
of the State. Schools are much more methodical, teachers are 
better trained, higher ideas pertaining to school-houses and facil- 
ities for teaching prevail, and more enlightened views generally 
pertaining to the common school work predominate. It is never- 
theless true that, in the sparsely settled, rural districts, which form 
no inconsiderable portion of the population, the schools are ina 
poor condition. Very many of them, thronged with scholars half a 
century ago, now have barely enough to hold a school organization, 
and how this scattered and numerous class is to be relieved is a 
most difficult problem. The town system may accomplish some- 
thing towards the solution, but it is not easy to discover how it can 
do much. 

The twenty-eight published Annual Reports though pervaded 
with imperfections and disfigured by want of uniformity and sys- 
tem, are historical documents of great interest and importance te 
the cause. Space forbids much use of figures in this communica- 
tion. The population of the State has been almost stationary for 
a quarter of a century, but the children of the schools have been 
steadily decreasing during the whole period. The annual reports 
give these figures : 


1850 1863 1870 1874 
Whole number, — 84,847 69,760 69,178 
Average, - + 52,560 459755 47275 


There is a decrease of nearly 10,000 and no improvement in the aver- 
age. During the same period the annual amount of money raised by 
taxation for the support of schools has been increased from $145, 
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S92 to $354,529. It is the painful disclosure of these reports that 
the children of the State are taken from the schools and put into 
the work of life much younger than was formerly the case, and 
that this evil is increasing every year. Whether the children now 
are going out from the common schools as well educated for the 
responsibilities of life as were those of half a century ago, is a 
problematical question; for while the period of school life has 
been much diminished, the amount of knowledge as a preparation 
for practical life demanded by the vast expansion of the realms of 
science and literature in modern times has been very greatly in- 
creased. The grand inquiry, whether, in the anxiety to push the 
children into all knowledge in the shortened period of this school 
life, there is not a dangerous tendency to make them superficial in 
everything, cannot here be discussed. It is a sound and well- 

nown maxim that the most formidable intellectual gladiator is the 
man of one book, he who wields a single falchion ; and it may be 
safely affirmed that the primary school training which aims to 
make the scholar master of all books, is in danger of making him 
strong in none. 

THE WORK OF THE PRESENT TIME. 

The present Superintendent of Public Instruction has done faith- 
ful and efficient work. His management of the institutes during 
his first two years of service was admirable. He brought energy, 
system, and enlightened sense into the work, selected helpers with 
uncommon discretion, and for the first time in the history of insti- 
tutes in the State, made them so superior as to command the re- 
spect and approbation of the whole body of teachers and educa, 
tors of the State; and the abolition of these admirable agencies by 
the last legislature will rest as a perpetual mark of opprobrium 
upon that body. The two annual reports — 1872 and 1873 — pre- 
pared by the present superintendent during his first term of office, 
are perhaps the mst valuable of the whole series. The report for 
1874, the most vital portion of which was prepared by the gentle- 
man who filled the office from Dec. 1873 till July, 1874, is not so 
meritorious. The teachers of the State have a right to demand in 
the Supervisor of Education, capacity to put his thoughts into re- 
spectable English, which is certainly not evinced in what this offi- 
cer puts into this report. Bad grammar, bad rhetoric, feeble and dis- 
jointed ideas, make a peculiarly unfortunate show in a grave edu- 
cational document. The report of the board of education pre- 
pared by the late Superintendent, as secretary of that board, is 
peculiarly provocative of criticism on these points. It is a strik- 
ing commentary on the folly of constituting a board of education 
out of the Governor and Council — officers selected without the 
slightest reference to the duties of an educational board, and com- 
monly with very little fitness for such duties—that the names of 
these high public functionaries are authoritatively affixed to the 
ridiculous piece of work. The Board of Education should be com- 
posed of men distinguished for their enlightened and enlarged 
knowledge of the nature and workings of our educational system, 
willing to give their best thoughts and efforts to the duties of their 
office, and not to be changed at every annual election. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Vermont. 


By a law enacted last Octobgr, it was made the duty of the town 
superintendents of common schools in each county, to meet annu- 
ally on the third Tuesday of March, for the purpose, first, of agree- 
ing upon a set of questions to be used throughout the county in 
the written examination of teachers; secondly, of fixing the stand- 
ard of qualification of teachers for the ensuing year. 

In accordance with this law, the superintendents have held their 
meetings, and after adopting lists of questions for the written ex- 
aminations, have generally voted to reject all candidates for cer- 
tificates who should not answer correctly sixty-five per cent. of 
these questions. In one or two counties the standard is higher, 
and in one lower than the standard generally required. 


CHESTER.—At a school meeting of the voters of consolidated 
districts Nos. 6, 20, and 22, held at the academy, March joth, E. 
E. Barrey, chairman, the following gentlemen were elected by bal- 
lot, as prudential committee, in the following order: Rev. A. B. 
Flanders, chairman; A. F. Baldwin, William Rounds, Rev. Chas. 
Hibbard, W. P. Richardson, J. N. Moore. A committee was ap- 
pointed to estimate the cost of either remodeling the old academy 
building or building new. The trustees of the academy had pre- 
viously signified their willingness to give to the district, the acad- 
emy building, apparatus, maps, and a piano therein, for a graded 
school, free entirely. This committee are to report at a future 
meeting of the district. 


BENNINGTON.—At the annual meeting of Bennington Graded 
School District, a tax of two cents on the dollar was voted to pay 
the indebtedness of the district for the new school building and 
the current expenses of the year. Major A. B. Valentine made a 
generous donation of terf thousand dollars to the Bennington 
Graded School District, as a permanent fund, the interest of which 
is to be used for providing additional teachers and apparatus for 
the use of the school. ° 


BRATTLEBORO.—The spring term of the graded schools of the 
village have commenced, the teachers being located as follows : 
High School, B. F. Bingham, principal; Miss Mary M. Walker of 
Wallingford, first assistant, and Miss Janette Howe, second assist- 


ant. Grammar School, Miss Slason, principal; Miss Emma 
Blanchard, Miss Julia Royce, and Miss Emma Palmer, assistants. 
Chase street primary, Miss Knight; High street, Miss Bullock; 
Elliot street, Miss Baldwin; Canal street, Miss Thomas; Chest- 
nut street, Miss Wheeler; Washington street, Miss Starr. 

The new Catholic school-house which is being fitted up on Wal- 
nut street, is 24 feet by 60, and two stories high, and it is intended 
to have it ready for occupancy in about six weeks. The priest is 
rapidly pushing forward the work, though it is understood that his 
policy is not In accordance with the ideas of many of the parents, 
who would prefer to have their children educated in the public 
schools. Two of the three teachers to be employed in the school 
are furnished by the Manchester (N. H.) Sisters of Charity. 


BURLINGTON.—The medical class of the University of Vermont 
at Burlingtqn, the present term, numbers seventy-five, the largest 
for several years. Professor H. D. Holton, of Brattleboro gave 
the introductory address, last week. There are three clinics, each 
week, to illustrate the lectures. 


Sr. ALBANS.—The last annual school meeting of the village 
graded district was the occasion of a determined and successful ef- 
fort in the interest of economy. Considerable fault was found 
with the advance made last year in the salary of the superintend- 
ent. Mr. Kinney’s services were acknowledged as eminently satis- 
factory, and the general system of management was commended, 
except that it was thought that the number of teachers was unnec- 
essarily large. About one-third of the children of the village are 
in the Catholic parish schools. 


PERSONAL.—The many friends of J. S. Adams, formerly secre- 
tary of the board of education of Vermont, will be pleased to 
learn of his appointment as postmaster at Jacksonville, Florida, 
where he is also editing a paper entitled 7he New South. 

R. G. Hard, Jr., of Brattleboro, a young lad recently admitted 
to the National Academy of Design in New York, by his rapid 
advancement in the study of art has so pleased the professors that 
he has been selected as one of the ten competitors for the Elliot 
silver and bronze medals. Of the ten persons chosen from the 
two hundred and thirty in the Academy, three are ladies and seven 
gentlemen, and all but the Brattleboro boy have been members of 
the academy for several months—some for years. 


Massachusetts. 


New England Association of School Superintendent 
The next semi-annual meeting will be held in the rooms of the 
school committee, City Hall, Boston, on Friday, May 7, 1875, be- 
ginning at 9:30 o’clock, A. M. 
Exercises: — The presentation and discussion of the following 
topics and of others that may be suggested. 

I. Physical Comfort and Culture. Discussion opened by J. W. 
Allard, of Gloucester, Mass. 

Il. Kindergarten Instruction: its relation to Public Schools. 
Paper, by Thomas Tash, of Lewiston, Me. 

I Tustuinat of monthly or occasional Reports of Pupils to 

Discussion 


their Parents; manner of preparing these Reports. 
opened by W. W. Waterman, of Taunton, Mass. 
IV. How to make Common School Education practical. Paper, 
wd om D. Philbrick, of Boston, Mass. ; 
ll school superintendents in New England are cordially invited 
to be present and to participate in the discussions. 


CHARLESTOWN.—Mr. Alfred P. Gage, master in the Charlestown 
High School, gave a very interesting and instructive lecture, a 
few evenings since, in the High School hall, on the “ The Rail and 
the Wheel,” in which he gave a history of the application of steam 
to locomotion, illustrating, by the aid of the stereopticon, the first 
rude attempts, and the several improvements, which have brought 
the locomotive to its present degree of perfection. The attend- 
ance was large, and Mr. Gage held the undivided attention of the 
audience during the lecture. 


PROVINCETOWN. — A member of the school committee reports 
the schools to be in an excellent condition. The school committee 
consists of three ladies and three gentleman. Mr. A. F. Blaisdell 
is the efficient principal of the High School, assisted by Misses S. 
A. Hamlin and Addie S. Mitchell. A class of 19—5 girls and 
14 boys have been promoted to the High School the present 
week. Mr. H. A. Freeman, a graduate of Bridgwater Normal 
School, is principal of the Grammar School. The schools of the 
town are well graded, and are under the care of experienced teach- 
ers, all of whom, with one exception, are natives of Provincetown. 


Tue SALEM SPELLING MaTcH.—Dr. Loring did the handsome 
thing at this match. A beautiful standing writing-desk was given 
as the first prize, an elegantly bound copy of Worcester’s Diction- 
ary as a second, and a copy of Webster’s for a third. As these 
all went to gentlemen, and as the Doctor felt that the young lady 
Miss Annie Ware, of the Normal School, who stood next, ought 
not to be forgotten, he generously stated that he would give her 
the finest copy of Worcester’s Dictionary that could be had in the 
State: the dictionary that had been his authority for years. 


SHARON.— The school committee recommend the establishment 
of a third school or High School, that an appropriation be made 
for Music and Drawing, and commend the plan adopted two years 
ago of purchasing out of the school fund the text-books used by 
the pupils in the schools. Committee for three years: John M. 


Bullard, Mary L. Young. 
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Boston.— William W. Greenough and Richard Frothingham were 
unanimously elected on the part of the board as trustees of the 
Public Library. 

LAWRENCE.—It is only the High School which has no session 
on Saturday. The sessions of the other schools have not been 
changed. 

ANDOVER.—Twenty thousand dollars have been subscribed for 
the erection of a new chapel for Phillips Academy. The Winter 
term of this academy has closed, with a record of 200 students, and 
250 for the year. 

HOLLIsToN. — The annual report of the Rev. R. G. Johnson, 
Superintendent of Schools, recommends a grading of some of the 
schools, and asks better pay for teachers and janitors, and pur- 
chase of a library and philosophical apparatus for the High School. 

CLAREMONT. — The town will soori come in possession of 
about $30,000, bequeathed by James M. Tappan, the interest to be 
used for prizes for advanced scholars, and to aid the indigent in 
gaining admission to the High School. 

WHATELY.—Miss Mary W. Allis, lately chosen upon the school 
board, will not accept the office, and another choice must be made. 

Concorp. — At the Centennial celebration, Gen. Francis C. 
Barlow will be chief marshal of the day, and Judge E. Rockwood 
Hoar will officiate as president. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s address 
at the unveiling of the statue will be a grand effort. 

WATERTOWN.—The High Schoel Association have elected the 
following officers: President, H. F. Bent; Vice-Presidents, S. 
March, Herbert Coolidge, D. D. Bond; Recording Secretary, F. 
H. Perkins; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate Barrows ; Treas- 
urer, Miss M. L. Howard. 

READING.—School affairs are under a warm discussion in this 
town, and after a stormy debate $9000 was voted to pay their ex- 
penses. The Music teacher is to be dropped from the rolls. 
Messrs. Wadlin, Hunt, Wright, and Bancroft were elected as 
school committee. 

CANTON appropriates $11,500 for schools, and authorizes the 
school committee to engage a superintendent of schools, and to 
fix his salary. 

WEstPorT.—At the’close of the Winter term, on the rgth ult., 
the scholars of school No. 2 presented to their teacher, Miss Liz- 
zie A. Gifford, a handsomely bound Bible as a testimonial of their 
kind feeling and appreciation of her labors in their behalf. 

FAIRHAVEN.—Our schools began their Spring term on Monday 
of last week. 

DeELHAM refuses to elect a town superintendent of schools, and 
appropriates $26,725 for their support. 

SPELLING SCHOOLS everywhere from Berkshire to Barnstable. 


Rhode Island. ‘ 


A FULL account of all of the spelling-matches within our little 
State during the past week would more than occupy the entire col- 
umn allotted to this department. Moreover, it is hardly necessary, 
as the details in each case are so nearly like those of the others as 
to command no special attention. There have been spelling- 
schools the past week at Anthony, Ashaway, Bristol, Central Falls, 
Centreville, Crompton, East Greenwich, Olneyville, Pawtucket, 
Providence, Westerly, and Woonsocket. “ Webster’s Una- 
bridged” continues to be the standard prize, which is as it should 
be. As a rule the pupils of the public schools stand the test 
longer than any others: a testimony to be made a note of. 


PERSONAL.—Mr. Ansel D. Nickerson, of the Pawtucket Gazette 
and Chronicle, and a member of the State Board of Examiners of 
the Normal School, has recently left home for an extended tour 
through the Pacific Coast States and Territories. 

Miss Ida M. Gardner, a teacher of wide experience, a graduate 
of our State Normal School, and lately assistant in the Greenwich 
Street Grammar School of this city, has received a call to the po- 
sition of an assistant in the State Normal School of New Hamp- 
shire, at Plymouth. 


PROVIDENCE.—The quarterly examination of the University 
Grammar School, occurred the 2d inst. A good company of vis- 
itors were in attendance, and the exercises of the school were very 
superior. This ancient school for preparatory chemical training 
were never doing a better work than to-day, under the manage 
ment and care of the Messrs. Lyon. Merrick Lyon, LL.D., who 
has charge of the classical department, has filled that position for 
the last thirty years, and has acquired a wide reputation for schol- 
arship and culture. Dr. Emory Lyon, at the head of the English 
and Scientific department, maintains an equally high standard of 
scholarship. 

The graduates of Messrs. Mowry & Goff’s English and Clas- 
sical School have formed an alumni association. The officers 
are as follows: President, F. G. Spencer; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, George Metcalf, Jz.; 2d Vice-President, Robert L. Barker; 
Secretary, W. H. Barney; Treasurer, E. N. Littlefield. Executive 
Committe:—the president, ex-officio, chairman; F. E. Sprague, 
Harry F. Lippitt, F. W. Easton, Henry C. Knight. The meetings 
will be held annually in June. The removal of the school to the 
new building on Snow street will be made an occasion for the first 
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— 
reunion of the past members of the school, an event expected to 
take place the latter part of this month. 

An Elocutionary contest took place in this city on Monday 
night, the 27th ult. which was open to both sexes, and as well to 
professionals as to amateurs. It was inaugurated by a gentle- 
man of this city, who is desirous of cultivating a love for good 
reading and speaking, and also of bringing before the public cer- 
tain elocutionary talent which he thought was to be found here. 
A prize of one hundred dollars, in gold, was offered to the one 
who should be considered superior in vocal culture, articula- 
tion, and dramatic power. Twelve persons, seven gentlemen and 
five ladies, competed fox the prize, which was unanimously 
awarded by the three judges to Miss Eva Cassender, a young lady, 
now a member of the High School, but recently of the Bridgham 
Grammar School, to the instruction and drill of whose able prin- 
cipal, Mr. C. W. Russell, she is undoubtedly largely indebted for 
her success. 


SMITHFIELD. — The Fall and Winter term of the AJ/enville 
school, in this town, has recently closed after a most successful ex- 
istence. The teacher, Miss Susie M. Steere, has now been in the 
school for some two years or more, during which time she has en- 
tirely changed the character of the school, bringing the unruly and 
insubordinate under good control, awakening a deep interest in the 
minds of the pupils, and infusing into them a general enthusiasm. 
During the term just closed the whole number registered was 52; 
average attendance, 47; percentage of attendance, 85; number 
neither absent nor tardy, 19. Few schools in the most favorable 
circumstances can show a better record. As this school was cred- 
ited to North Smithfield in a recent issue of the Bu//etin, we take 
pleasure in setting the matter straight, for we do not blame a town 
for objecting to lose such a district as this. 


AsHAWAY.—The annual school meeting for this joint district 
was held in the school-house on Thursday evening, 25th, at which 
time the old officers were re-elected, with the exception of the 
clerk, Mr. E. C. Saunders, declining to serve again. The officers 
for the ensuing year are as follows: Moderator, S.C. Carr; Clerk, 
E. G. Cundall; Treasurer, S. C. Carr; Trustees, J. I. Gray, Na- 
than Saunders, H. L. Crandall; Collector, A. S. Burdick ; 
Auditor, P. M. Barber, 2d. Very interesting remarks were made 
by Mr. Albert Babcock, of Westerly; Rev. A. E. Main, Hon. 
Wm. L. Clarke, and others. The meeting was a very large and a 
very harmonious one, and the action taken results in the retention 
of the present teachers, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Estee. 


— Prof. G. H. Ricker, A. M., formerly the efficient _prin- 
cipal of Lapham Institute, North Scituate, is now filling the 
chair of Latin and Greek at Hillsdale College. at Hillsdale, Mich., 
with popularity and success. New England loses an able teacher. 


Connecticut. 


ANOTHER feature of the process for enforcing attendance at 
school, in this State, is shown in the document below, prepared by 
the secretary. As before stated, the legal provisions are so com- 
plete as to leave little to be desired, provided those having the le- 
gal power in their hands are disposed to employ it for the benefit 
of the children. 

Prepared as a circular, it has been distributed freely in localities 
where it had a special application. By a judicious use of the legal 
authority, on the part of the officers of the State Board of Educa- 
ton, a cordial codperation of employers has generally been se- 
cured, and doubtless with benefit to many children in manufactur- 
ing communities ; 

State House, New Haven, Fanuary 20, 1875. 

“In accordance with our statutes no children under fourteen 
years of age can be legally ‘employed to labor in any business 
whatever, unless such child shall have attended some public or pri- 
vate day school at least three months’ in each year of such service. 
The penalty for the violation of this law is one hundred dollars 
for each offence. This law is most beneficent in its aim and re- 
sults. During the five years of its operation it has met general 
and cordial approval, and brought large numbers into our schools. 

“Of late, instances of remissness in this matter have come to 
the knowledge of the board of education. Reluctant to believe 
that employers have intentionally violated this statute, I attribute 
this result to inadvertency. The leading manufacturers through- 
Out the State have cordially sustained this law, and even volun- 
teered to sign the following pledge: ‘ We hereby agree that we 
will employ no children under fourteen years of age, except those 
who are provided with a certificate from the local school officers 
of actual attendance at school the full term required by law.’ It 
Z not believed that any one of ‘the signers’ intends to repudiate 
his agreement. They have shown a degree of liberality and in- 
ane 'n common schools worthy of special commendation. But 

law appliesnot to manufacturers only, but to merchants, me- 
a cs, farmers, and all employers of children, and should be ex- 
ted with equal strictness toward individuals and companies. It 
Protects helpless childhood, whose rights are sacred. It recog- 


izes the claims of the humblest child to an education as that! 


which the State cannot negtect without detriment to itself and 
_ a human soul. The State, neither ‘by act nor omission, 
may doom a single child to ignorance and its consequent evils. 


The temporary hardships occasionally incident to the observance 
of this law, will be counterbalanced a thousandfold by the perma- 
nent advantage of both parents and children, but its neglect will 
inflict lasting injury upon them and the whole community. 

“While the law and its penalities are needed, it is hoped prose- 
cutions will be unnecessary. To this end the codperation of all 
citizens is earnestly invited to secure the general observance of 
this statute. But when reason, persuasion, and patriotism all fail, 
coercion must stand in their stead. As school visitors are required 
by law to inquire into the cause and extent of non-attendance, 
they are requested to communicate to the secretary of the board 
any facts they may learn, as to neglect in the schooling of children. 
While the. board of education must take the steps ‘ proper to se- 
cure the due observance’ of the law, it is hoped the necessity of 
rigorous measures may be avoided. 

“B. G. NortHROP, Sec. Board of Education.” 


COLCHESTER. — The schools of the first districts closed on 
Thursday. The academy closed on the same day with a spelling 
match. Miss Sarah Foote, daughter of R. C. Foote, received the 
first prize, of a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ; and Miss Emily 
Darrow the second, of four dollars. The schools have been kept 
to the very general satisfaction of all concerned. 


East HappAM.—The educational meeting held at Music Hall, 
last Friday afternoon and evening was largely attended and much 
interest was manifested. H. B. Niles, Esq., gave an ex- 
hibition of his school, at Maplewood Opera House, on Monday 
evening. About four hundred persons were present, and the exer- 
cises passed off with much credit to all engaged in it. The pro- 
ceeds, amounting to thirty-five dollars, Mr. Niles very generously 
donated to the East Haddam library. 


NorwicuH Free AcApeMy.—After struggling with two days of 
examinations, the students at the Free Academy refreshed their 
minds with a dramatic entertainment. It was in the Academy hall 
where an excellent stage had been improvised, and where a large 
audience gathered to enjoy the good things of the occasion. The 
exercises consisted of two pieces, one musical, the other dramatic. 
Of late it has been the practice of the musically inclined at the 
school, to spend an hour Fridays informally in singing, under 
the excellent direction of Professor Hutchinson. An informal 
club has been formed, and a very pretty chorus called “ The Fair- 
ies” was sung by them to open the occasion. Then the comic play 
“Caught by the Cuffs,” was presented by Miss Collins, and Messrs. 
Johnson, Slater, Kinney, and Hatch. They all showed a great 
deal of dramatic talent, and for an amateur performance it was a 
very creditable thing. It was applauded deservedly. 


ConneECTICUT LITERARY INSTITUTION (Suffield).—The annual 
Prize Debate occurred March 5. Question: “ Were the views of 
Jefferson, in regard to our government, wiser than those of Ham- 
ilton?” First prize ($30.00) was awarded to F. H. Viets, East 
Granby; second prize ($20.00) to F. D. Peaslee, Haverhill, Mass. ; 
third prize ($10.00) to N. S. Calhoun, Bethlehem. 


Colleges. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

The regular March meeting of the board of regents was held on 
the 23d ult. The resignation of Prof. E. H. Hilgard, who for two 
years past has successfully filled the chair of Geology, Zodlogy, and 
Botany, was accepted. Professor Church, of Columbia College, 
was appointed to fill the vacancy temporarily. The resignation of 
Dr. F. H. Gerish, professor of Therapeutics, materia medica, and 
Physiology, was also accepted. Dr. Gerrish has been connected 
with the university for two years, and his work has been very sat- 
isfactory. It is hoped that Prof. H. S. Cheever, whose place Dr. 
Gerrish has been temporarily filling, will have sufficiently recovered 
in health by the opening of the next medical term, to resume the 
duties of his chair. 

The twenty-fifth annual commencement of the Medical depart- 
ment took place the 24th ult., and was an occasion of considerable 
interest. The address to the graduating class was given by Dr. 
Kedzie, of the State Agricultural College, upon “ The Physician 
as the Preventer of Disease.” The graduating class numbered 63. 
At the final examination ten were thrown out, or “ plucked,” as 
the medical students term it. Of the graduates, 12 were ladies. 
It is currently reported that two of the applicants for the honors 
of the Medical department were husband and wife, and that the 
wife was successful in the examinations, while the husband failed. 

A number of the graduates of the Medical department formed 
an alumni association, Tuesday evening, the 23d ult. A constitu- 
tion and necessary by-laws were adopted, and the following gentle- 
men selected as officers for the ensuing year: President, R. C. 
Kedzie, of Lansing; vice-presidents, B. Barnum, J. J. Mulherm, J. 
E. Brown, C. N. Metcalf, and U. J. Herdman; secretary, J. B. 
Brakey. It is hoped that the association may unite more thor- 
oughly the graduates of the Medical department, who are now nu- 
merous and scattered over various parts of the country. 


"WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
Dr. Haven (’42), of Syracuse University, has been expressing 
his opinion about intercollegiate regatits. The greater number of 


college boys will agree; we thihk, in Sa¥ing that the Doctor has 


taken a false position. Prof. F. A. Robinson (’49) has be- 
come the proprietor of a boarding school at Goshen. . . . . 
Rev. J. S. Breckenbridge (’61) leavés Middletown this spring, hav- 
ing been here three years; he leaves behind him many warm 
friends. The winter term closed Tuesday, April 6th. 
Spring term begins Thursday, April 16th. Junior exhibition, Tues- 
day evening, April sth. Preparations for the athletic sports 
of next term are rapidly going forward. The base-ballists are ac- 
tive, the boatmen enthusiastic, and everything seems to promise 
an extraordinary development of muscle before commencement. 
Board in the clubs this term ranges from $3.00 to $4.50. 

The Seniors have had their last forensic exercise, and their last 
orations. The names of the Commencement speakers will be 
announced early next term. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


President Stearns presided at prayers on the last day of the 
term, and was greeted with applause and cheers. He hopes to be 
able to resume his duties the summer term—*“ if we ever have any 
summer.” Next term we expect another spelling match, 
this time between twenty-five South Hadley girls and twenty-five 
Seniors. A full house is expected. . Scoville, of the Sen- 
for class, has gone home sick. Out of the Senior class crew, one 
has died of quick consumption, one has left college on account of 
ill-health, another is ill, and now Scoville has gone home, and it is 
doubtful whether or no he returns. So much for boating. And 
yet ten ruin their health by hard study, while one does by boating. 
It is hard to preserve the golden mean of Horace. . . An 
unusual number of students are in town this vacation. 

The fifth anniversary of the Amherst Agricultural College has 
been changed from June 3oth to June 23d, because Harvard’s com- 
meneement was to occur the same week. The college reports a 
very prosperous year, and asks for an appropriation of $10,000 to 
meet the necessary expenses of the coming year. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 


Judge James M. Slade, father of James M. Slade, Jr., and son of 
Gov. William Slade, formerly especially distinguished for his labor 
and interest in the cause of education, is lying dangerously ill 
at his home in Middlebury. . . . Rev. Charles H. Rowley, 
class of ’68, has been spending some days at his former home in 
this place. Mr. R. vacates the pastorate of the Congregational 
church at Sheldon, Vt., to accept a similar position at Potsdam 
Junction, N.Y. . . . Prof. E. H. Higley has charge of the in- 
strumental music at the Junior Exhibition. Miss Abbie Whinery 
sings on the same occasion. . . Prof. B. Kellogg, connected 
with the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, as well as with Middle- 
bury College, has been spending a short vacation at home, in Mid- 
dlebury, and will take part in instruction during the latter part of 
the Summer term. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The Junior Exhibition occurs Saturday, April 17th. . . By 
the death of Richard Ward Greene, the corporation loses its 
senior member, and the college one of its most distinguished grad- 
uates. He graduated in the class of '12, and was elected trustee 
in 1823. He was for a long term of years chief-justice of Rhode 
Island, and received the degree of LL.D. in 1848. B. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The following appointments for Junior Exhibition, which is April 
27th, have been made; the men are appointed according to schol- 
arship: W. M. Barnard, Franklin, N. Y., Latin Oration; F. B. 
Sherburne, Lowell, Mass., Greek Oration ; C. B. Hibbard, Laco- 
nia, N. H., Exact Science in the United States; E. M. McCutch- 
ins, Loudon, N. H., Conditions of Professional Success; W. R. 
Patterson, Methuen, Mass., Obligations of Literature to Publish- 
ers; S. A. Thompson, Nashua, N. H., Burke as an Advocate of 
Liberty; E. PJSanborn, Epsom, N.{H., The Heroic Age of Amer- 
ica ; George Goodhue, West Westminster, Vt., Nobility and 
Knowledge; E. A. Paul, Wakefield, N. H., English International 
Education; Discussion—Thomas Flint, Concord, N. H.; H. F. 
Towle, Epsom, N. H.: Are Local Interests tending to separate 
East from West? Discussions —H. H. Piper, Dublin, N. H.; 
G. H. Tripp, Fairhaven, Mass.: Are Compromises necessary to 
National Success? F. G. Gale, Hamstead, P. Q., Desert Regioas 
of North America; E. A. Jones, Baltimore, Md., Educating Power 


of Music. 


Russia. — According to a Russian journal there are no less 
than two hundred female students in the faculty of Medicine and 
Surgery of the University of St. Petersburg. 

— The Italian papers state that Professor Florentino has dis- 
covered, in a library at Rome, a manuscript work on the Reforma- 
tion, of about 200 pages, by the philosopher Campanella. 

— Plan. Decide what good teaching is, how it is done, and its 
results. 

— The organized charities of Providence, R. I., are now under 
the almost exclusive direction of women. Twenty years ago they 
were, as a rule, in the hands of men. This field of <ct:vity is one 
which women are peculiarly fitted to occupy, and even those who 
doubt the wisdom of giving them the ballot, must be glad to see 


them occupying it. 
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Foreign Educational Notes. 


IraLy.—Eighty-five thousand seven hundred and fifty-three pu- 
pils go to the public schools in Milan, at an expense to the city of 
1,573,397 francs (about $312,000). But the mayor says, on statis- 
tical computation, that there still remain over 50,000 children who 
are not receiving any education. About 18,000 pupils frequent 
private schools, which are mostly in the hands of the priests, 
monks, and sisterhoods. 


A JAPANESE TEMPERANCE Raper. — The China and Fapan 
Temperance Record is a neatly printed English monthly eight-page 
paper, published in Nagasaki. It is filled with interesting matter 
pertaining to the progress of temperance in the East. 


CHINESE MAXIMs.—1. Let every one sweep the snow from his 
own door, and not busy himself about the frost on his neighbor’s 
tiles. 2. Great wealth comes by destiny; moderate wealth by in- 
dustry. 3. The ripest fruit will not fall into your mouth. 4. The 
pleasure of doing good is the only one that does not wear out. 5. Dig 
a well before you are thirsty. 6. Water does not remain in the 
mountain, nor vengeance in great minds. 


A Srrikinc Fact.—“I have had twenty thousand prisoners 
pass through my hands,” said the keeper of Canterbury jail, “ since 
I have been keeper of this jail, but, though I have inquired, I have 
not discovered one teetotaler among them.” 

GiRLs’ EDUCATION IN Ecypt.—The school for girls, lately es- 
tablished by the third wife of the.Khedive of Egypt, which is one 
of the greatest innovations the country of the Pharaohs has ever 
seen, is turning out a great success. The lady bought a large house 
in a thickly peopled locality, near the dancing dervishes, erected 
around it a quadrangle of spacious buildings, handed them over to 
the Education Department, but herself defrays the whole cost of 
maintenance. The school is free to all, and when it had been 
open only four months there were 206 boarders and 100 day schol- 
ars, all Arabs or slaves. They discard the Oriental vail, and are 
dressed in frocks, pinafores, and shoes, in English fashion; and 
they sit, not squatting on the ground, but at desks. The must find 
life rather irksome and barbarous when they return home. 


— A new edition of Disraeli’s “ Lothair,” being the twelfth, is 
announced in England. It will prove very timely reading to those 
who are not familiar with it, in view of the agitation caused by Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet. 

— A Chinese Polytechnic Institution and Reading Room have 
recently been organized at Shanghai, China, with the object of 
bringing the sciences, arts, and manufactures of Western nations 
prominently before the notice of China. 


— A Scotch clergyman was endeavoring to instruct one of his 
Sunday school scholars, a plough-boy, on the nature of a miracle. 
“ Now, my boy,” said he, “suppose you should see the sun rising 
in the middle of the night, what should you call that?” “The 
mun, plase, sur.” “ No, but,” said the clergyman, “suppose you 
knew that it was not the moon, but the sun, and that you saw it 
actually rise in the middle of the night, what would you think ?” 
“ Plase, sur, I should think it was time to get up.” 


— Ata recent meeting of the Miinich Academy of Science, Pro- 
fessor Zittel read a paper detailing the results of observations 
made by him with regard to the air of the Lybian desert during 
the months of January, February, March, and April, 1874, tend- 
ing to prove that this desert contains a very much larger amount 
of ozone than that of the oases or the Nile valley. The belief 
that the desert air is beneficial to invalids, especially those suffer- 
ing from pulmonary complaints, is of ancient origin, and, in ac- 
cordance with this idea, the khan has recently decided to repair to 
Helnau, in the so-ealled Eastern, or Arabian, desert of Egypt. 


— Italy is now preparing to celebrate the fourth centenary of her 
great sculptor painter ; and an official life of Michael Angelo, it is 
understood, will form part of the tribute paid to his memory. 


SWITZERLAND.—The School Board Chronicle gives the follow- 
ing interesting facts concerning education in Switzerland: “ The 
elementary school-teachers of Switzerland are trained in thirty-two 
nermal schools. Needlework is taught in the girls’ schools of 
eighteen cantons. ‘Ten cantons have asylums for orphans and de- 
serted children, and five have schools of agriculture. The aver- 
age attendance at the clementary school amounts to 15°7 per cent. 
of the population. No less than 400 teachers’ associations num- 
ber 50,000 members.” 

“The Federal Council of the Swiss Republic has adopted the 
following resolutions affecting the national schools: Instruction in 
gymnastics shall be given from the tenth year; the military pre 
paratory lessons remain, as before, limited to gymnastics, and need 
not be necessarily given by the teachers themselves; but, on the 
other hand, they will be further extended to the pupils of private 
schools. With reg@rd to military service, tbe school-teachers shall 
be allowed to pursue their scholastic duties on having gone through 
their recruit’s drill. Winterthur, a Swiss town with not more than 
12,000 inhabitants, devoted in 1871 a sum of 210,000 francs to its 
educational institutions, 90,000 being covered by the school-rate. 
This town has a gymnasium, a technical school, a girls’ school 
for music, and a higher burghal school. The total school popula- 
tion in 1871 was 1,821, the number of teachers 58. L’E£ducateur, 
the educational organ of French-speaking Switzerland, is also pub- 
lished in Winterthur. 


New Publications. 


First Lessons IN Puysics. For use in the upper grades of our 
Common Schools. By C. L. Hotze, Teacher in Physics in the 
Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. St. Louis Publishing 
Company. 

It is but a few years since that the study of any subject pertain- 
ing to physical science was thought to belong exclusively to aca- 
demies and high schools, But, thanks to kindergarten schools and 
the introduction of object-teaching, more or less generally, the chil. 
dren in our common schools are permitted to taste the delights 
which come from the study of the phenomena which their eyes be- 
hold in their daily walks and occupations. We wish our school- 
days had fallen in these times, when so many things which were a 
mystery to us are now plain as the open book to children of tender 
years, The author has prepared a book well suited for the school- 
room, attractive in form and simple in design. Beside the direct 
teaching concerning the various topics introduced in the buok, the 
suggestions and references to other works on special subjects will 
be a valuable aid and great incentive to the further study of the 
science of common things. The subjects treated are: Force of 
Attraction and Pressure, which includes gravity, magnetic and elec- 
tric attraction, lightning, cohesion and adhesion, elasticity of air, 
barometer, inertia, motion of masses, inclined plane, lever, pendu- 
lum, breathing, pump (common and force), and molecular motion, 
sound, evaporation, heat, expansion, steam engine, light, reflection, 
refraction, prisms, lenses, colors, chemical electricity, electro mag- 
netic telegraph. Frequent reviews are given throughout the book, 
and at the end a set of judicious questions appended. 


LEXICON TO THE ANABASIS. By Prof. Alpheus Crosby. New 
York: Potter, Ainsworth & Co.;—New England Agency, A. S. 
Manson, 32 Bromfield street, Boston, Pp. 156. Price P end 


It is fortunate, while the standard of requirements for admission 
to college is being raised pretty rapidly, and consequently more 
and better work is demanded of teacher and pupil year by year, 
that the path of both is occasionally made smoother and the bur- 
den lightened by some unlooked-for help. Such help can come, 
for the most part, only in the shape of better text books ; and this 
is especially true in elementary classical instruction. No doubt 
some young and enthusiastic teachers may imagine that the kind or 
quality of the /oo/s is a small matter; but we, who are no longer 
young, and whose enthusiasm is slightly sobered by an experience of 
twenty years, cannot look upon such things with scorn, or even in- 
difference. Itis true that our hopes of progress must depend mainly 
upon improved methods of instruction ; but improved methods de- 
mand improved means, and cannot otherwise be realized. We 
therefore welcome every external aid that gives promise‘of facili- 
tating the work of the instructor and hastening the real progress 
of the learner. 

Such appeared to us to be the promise of the Lexicon to the 
Anabasis, by Prof. Alpheus Crosby, when it first appeared, and its 
constant daily use in the instruction of a class has more than real- 
ized our anticipations. To say that it has all the merits of a most 
accurate and complete special lexicon would be inadequate praise. 
It is, in fact, much more than a leaicon to the Anabasis, as a glance 
would show ; but some of its distinctive merits will be fully appre- 
ciated only by a careful examination. ‘To give all the words that 
occur in the Anabasis, with meanings appropriate to each, where- 
ever it is found, was but a part of the author’s plan. Whoever 
looks closely will find that the primary meaning is first given, 
whether it occurs in that sense inthe Anabasis or not. Then the 
derived senses, instead of being huddled together without order or 
significance, as is genera'ly the case in vocabularies for school use, 
are so arranged as to show the development of the original idea, 
Wherever the successive steps in this development are not re- 
vealed by a skillful arrangement cf such meanings as are actually 
found in the text, the gaps are bridged by inserting others derived 
from foreign sources, or by brief explanatory remarks. We should 
like to illustrate the extraordinary merit of Professor Crosby’s work 
in this respect by quoting at length the treatment of some of the 
prepositions, as él, or W&QU ; especially as nothing is more com- 
mon than to find that students of Greek, after much reading, 
have an impression that “a Greek preposition can mean almost 
anything,” and that no fundamental notion links its various and 
sometimes seemingly contradictory senses together. But these 
would require too much space, and we must choose a shorter ex- 
ample, 

The word aMUyOLEVO, with its associated forms, is found in the 
Anabasis meaning 40 get tire! out, to forbid, to renounce, or resign. 
The word is thus defined by Professor Crosby: “ Zo [speak off 
from a thing, bid farewell to it] renounce, resign, give up ; to give 
oul, become exhausted or fatigued, tire ; to [bid one away from a 
thing] forbid: ameignxa, as pret., 7 [have become fatigued] am fa 
tigued, tired, or weary.” 

There is another point to which we should like to call attention. 
We mean the numerous references to the text of the Anabasis, 
where the main significations are illustrated. In no way can the 
different meanings of a word in a foreign language be fixed in the 
memory so well as by comparing its senses in different passages, 
and this is more necessary in Greek than in Latin, or in any mod- 
ern language. But unfortunately this is often impracticable, for 
lack of sufficient references. The labor is likely to seem to the 
learner unremunerative at first, but if he perseveres, consulting 


only such passages as he has already read, he will soon find his 


stock of familiar words rapidly increasing, and his progress in 
translation correspondingly accelerated. 

To gain a tolerable mastery of the Greek vocabulary is a prodig- 

ious task, and it is therefore important that the learner go at it in 
the right way, and with the best aids that can be afforded. Pro- 
fessor Crosby has suggested the right method, and supplied a valu- 
able help, and for this he deserves hearty thanks. 
. A useful feature of this lexicon appears in the numerous English 
derivatives, which readily catch the eye from being printed in small 
capitals, and in the numerous Latin cognates or equivalents, which 
we wish had been given more frequently still. We should be in- 
clined to doubt the expediency of so full a treatment of proper 
names in a lexicon, and we should have been glad to see some pic- 
torial illustrations introduced, as has been done by Vollbrecht in 
his excellent Wérterbuch ; but all things considered, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce this the very best lexicon to the Anabasis 
that has ever appeared. 

Wehave left ourselves too little space to speak as we intended 
of the other parts of the volume before us. The notes show every- 
where the hand of amaster, We should expect to see abundant , 
evidence of the most painstaking care and the most exact scholar- 
ship ; but we find more. Professor Crosby’s long experience as 
an instructor, combined with his unusual critical insight, enabled 
him to judge with singular precision of the needs of pupil and 
teacher, Hence his commentary is the most helpful that we have 
ever seen on the first four books of the Anabasis. If there is any 


fault, it is that he has, perhaps, left too little for the teacher to do. | 


On one point only, and that an unimportant one, we should be 
inclined to take. exception to Professor Crosby’s work, It was 
natural that he should often call attention to certain particles in 
Greek that are constantly recurring, but it was unwise, ia our opin- 
ion, to try so often to find English equivalents, simply because 
they du not exist. As a consequence, his translations occasionally 
stagger under a load of words that add nothing to the sense, and 
render the English awkward and unidiomatic. The following is an ex- 
ample: ‘“ Nay, truly, if indeed any one rendered any goud service 
upon his command, he never left his zeal unrewarded.” This feeb'e 
and pointless “ indeed ” has altogether too much put upon it. It is 
pressed into the service as a substitute, or rather as a representa- 
tive, of a number of Greek particles, examples of which may be 
seen in the notes to the ninth chapter of the first book. It is, un- 
happily, the school-boy’s standard equivalent for at least ‘a score of 
Greek particles, and it is one of the most exasperating trials of a 
teacher’s life to hear it persistently repeated. 

Our first impression was that the notes were overloaded with 
grammatical references, particularly on the first book, and for stu- 
dents who come to the study of the Anabasis with proper prepara- 
tion, undoubtedly some of the references might be spared, But 
where they are not strictly necessary, they often suggest points of 


interest that might be overlooked, and it is always easy ‘o skip. 
Ww. Cc. 


Hatr-Hour RECREATIONS IN NATURAL History: The 
tion of an Apple-Tree, By A. S. Packard, Jr. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. Price 25 cents. 

This number is Part VI. of the series of Half-Hours with In- 
sects, which is to consist of twelve parts. And after reading it, we 
were reminded of the old lady who said she did not know how mis- 
erable she ought to be till a dyspeptic neighbor came to condole 
with her, and began to enumerate her misfortunes, The apple- 
tree, of all the trees of our northern orchards, is the one around 
which cluster the love of childhood, the poetry of youth, and the 
affection of riper years ; and that it should have such a host of en- 
emies is much to be lamented. Le who will give us the informa- 
tion which willenable us to destroy these pests which war upon 
the beauty, the fruit, and the life of this noble tree, is a public ben- 
efactor. We do not know where so much valuable information can 
be found respecting the varieties of insects which prey upon the 
apple-tree, their modes of life and propagation, and the means of 
their destruction, as is given in this little tract of thirty pages. 


The Sanitarian, a monthly journal published in New ‘York, by 
A. N. Bell, M.D., is doing a good work in its chosen field. While 
we cultivate the mind we must not neglect the body. Teachers 
have not only the interest of all good citizens, but a strong personal 
interest in the proper construction and ventilation of scheol houses, 
and all that pertains to the health of the school-room. The March 
and April numbers of the Sanitarian discuss such subjects as the 
following : “ Ventilation for Health,” “ Brain Culture in Relation 
to the School-Room,” “ Physical Culture,” “ Defective Drainage 
as a Cause of Disease,” “ Abattoirs and Drove-Yards,” “ Ozone,” 
“Vegetables and Fruits,” “ Water Supply of ‘Cities and Towns,” 
“ Recommendations for Securing the Healthiness of Houses,” 
“ School Hygiene,” “ A Cheap Window Ventilator,” etc. 


The Popular Science Monthly for April presents the following 
table of contents : “ The Triangle Spider,” by Professor Wilder ; 
“ The Royal Institution and the Society of Arts,” by B. H. Becker; 
“The First Traces of Man in Europe,” by Professor Miiller; “ The 
Atmosphere and Fog-Signaling,” by Professor Tyndall; “ Apo- 
plexy,” by Dr. Black ; “ On the Correctness of Photographs,” by 
Dr. Vogel ; “‘ Manufacture and Conveyance of Gunpowder,” by A. 
H. Atteridge ; ‘‘ Rain-Drops on the Sea,” by Professor Reynolds i 
“Sketch of Dr. Joseph Fraunhoper”; with other minor articles 
and notes. Four or five of the articles are illustrated. The topics 
are certainly varied and interesting. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Publisher's Notes. 


We have received a Photograph of the 
interior of the great clothing house of Messrs 
Macullar, Williams & Paker, of Boston, with a 
description of the building in its vast extent and 
in the magnitude of the business carried on within 
it, The system and order which prevails in this 
great establishment, and the enterprise and pu lic 
spirit ofthe firm are the “ secret of success” to their 
prosperous trade. A visit to the great store on 
Washington street and its manufacturing depart- 
ments will show how the hands of the diligent 
make wealth and prosperity. 

When discontinuing remit at the rate of 25 
cents per month for all arrearages, and always al- 
low that one extra copy as a rule will be sent after 


you write, 


Any book reviewed in our columns will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of price, 


Songs for our Darlings.—Prof. b. F. Tweed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 

“T can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to a can be found in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.” 

Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 50 
cts. S. W. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian. 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Vork. 


APPY HOURS: A CoLiection oF SonGs 
a fer Schools. Academies and 
the Home Circle. By Howarp Kinassury and A, A. 
Gracey, authors of ** Happy Voices,” &c. 
“ The best collection of Songs for secular Schools.” 
* The best Words and the bust Music.” 
Board covers, 50 cts. ned copy; $5.00 per dozen. Cloth 
bound, 75 — per cop 
TAINI OR BROS. & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
ARMINA VALENSEA: 
A new Collection of College Songs and Music. 
POPULAR. New Edition Price by mail, 1.75. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publisheré, 
15 758 Broadway, ‘NEW YORK. 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


BULBS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 
TOOLS, RUSTIC AND WIRE WORK, 
FLOWER POTS, VASES, TRELL ISES, 
FERNERIES, FLORISTS’ — UISITES, 
GARDEN FURNITURE, Decorations, 
IN VARIETY. 
A choice stock of Foreign and Domestic Nursery and 
Greenhouse productiéis. For sale by 
BENJ. T. WELLS, 
1S Hawley Street (formerly No. 3), © 


a? BOSTON, MASS. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 


VERY 


Yor Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


N°.XXCUSE FOR BAD in Schoolrooms. 
he success of these 


bas VENTILATORS 
cates, and entirely satisfact d cannot be 
[Bos STON Report. 
ur patent double-current Ventilators, in «se on more than 


one thousand buildings, give universal sati 
e have also the best Patent 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 


cheap, and ve ful 
shops, School, use for Sleeping-rooms, Offices, Work- 


lease call or send for Circulars. . 


U. 8S. VENTILATION CO., 
68 Water St., Boston. 


THE as REVEILLE, 


pa T, published at NORWICH. UNIVER- 

it ana bewene to Educational Interests, Literature, 

Humor. Best writers employed. $1.00 a year; 

ria voy months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
rof. Cuas. Dour, Northfield, Vt. 14m 


JOHN F. LUTHER 
» 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Bade” er and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins and 
Badee pocmt Society, Base Ball, Boating, an _ Sporting 
Medals, etc., a specialty. uperior work- 
cee and nah lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
-“ Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

College work always on hand. 


& SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 


Pins be. Conn., of all kinds of Society | Louis, 


ges. In’ wor un lled ; prices 
Specimens of Pins of ty 


ges set with 
mates and precious stones a specialty. 
Prompt furnished. Orders by mail’ recei 
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BARNARD’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Payne, A., The Science and Art of Education.. 
Joun D., Memoir and Portrait. . 
Work for the National Teachers’ Association. 3 
Report on Boston Public Schools, 1874......... 50 | 
PLaTrer, T., School Life in the Century... 25 
Educational Views................... 
PomBaL, Marquis, Educa, Work in Portugal. 25 
Port Royaliste, Educational Views.............. 25 
Porter, J. A., Plan of an Agriculiural College... 25 
Portes, Prize Esaray on Scho | Reform... 25 
Barnard'’s Edacational Activity iu Conn. _ I 50 
System of Public Iastruction. . 
Atonzo, Memoir and Portrait.......... 50 
= idation of American Colle 25 


Porter, E. R., Religion in Public Schools 50 
Poucuer, M., French View of Ger. Universities 25 
Prussia, System of Public Schools.............. 8.00 
1. Primary Schools.................. 50 
Pablic Schoole, Official Exposition in 1856..25°) 50 
UICK, Euucational heformers—Jacotot......... 25 
UINTILIAN, Educational Views ................. 25 
KaBecats, Educational Views ................... 


25 
Ramus, Peter, Memoir and Education! Views. 25 
Ranpatt, 8.. School Libraries ......... 
RanpDa.t, 8. 8 , Memoir and Portrait............ 
M, Education among the Ilebrews 
Raumer, Kart Von, German Universities. 
Early 
Methods of Teaching Latin....... 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. . 
Phys:cat Education .............. 
Education of Girls ............... 
Educational Revival in Italy......... 
Progressives of the 17th bhi esos 
Ratich, Comenius and Basedow..............1 
Loyola and Schools of the Jvsuite....... 
Raumer, Rupo wy, Instruction in German.. 
Ravaisson, F., Instruction in Drawing.......... 
Reformatory and Preventive Schools & Agencies 1.50 
Renan, E., German views of French Education... 
Renvuv. Prues'an & French School Expenses. 
Revcuun, and Education in the 16th century.... 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction............ 
W. F.. Manual of Methods........... 
Rickorr, A. J., Memoir and Portrait..... 
RIECKE, nilusophy of Early Educatiun.. 
Schools for England 
Catechetical Method............. 
Rousseau, Memoir and Educati nai Views...... 
Edacation of Youth.......... 
Scorr, Technical Univerriiy for England 
Systematic Technical Education........... pene 
“Russe WiLitamM, Memoir and Portrait. 
Legal Recegition of Teaching asa Profession 
Military and Naval Education....... 
Rrerson, Epgerton, Memoir and Portrait... 
Savigny, Universities of the Middle Ages........ 
Saxony, System of Public Instruction........... 
Technical and Special Schools. . 
Saxon Princi Public Instr 


The Schoolmaster’s 

School Architecture, Revieed Edition, with 600 ill. 5. 

School Architecture, Practical Ilinstrations.. ...1 
Do. Rural and Ungraded Schools..... 
Do. City and Graded Schoois......... 
Do. Primary and Infant Schools............ 
Dv. Pablic High Schools .......... 

Scotland, System of Public Instraction.......... 

Secondary Schools and Universities......... 

Seger. J., Cambridge System of Examinations 


SEGUIN, Treatment and Training of Idiote. 
Seton, 8. 8., Schools as they were 60 ane ‘Ago 
SHELDON, oy A., Object Teaching.. 
SHENSTONE, W., The Schoolmistress. . 
SitsetTrom, P. A, American Schools... ... 
Simonson, L., Cadet System in Switzerland 
SMITH, Norwich Free Academy. 
Spencer, Hernsert, Thoughts on Edu 


on... 


‘The above Treatises have all 


Sovruer, Ropert, Home Ed 


articles in Barnard’s American Journal of 


ucation.. 

Dr. Dove, and the Schoolmaster of Togicton. 
Spaacue, W. B., Influence of Yale College...... 
Spain, System Public Instraction............ 

| spunzuem, Educational Views............ 
STANLEY, Lorp, Lyceams and Popular Education 
State and Educatioa—The American Doctrine.. 
Srearns, E., History of Normal Schools. 
Stow, Davin, Galle Me Training Leseon.. 
Stowe, CALVIN E., Memoir and Portrait... 
Teachers’ Seminari 
Srurm, JOHN, Educational 
SULLIVAN, oO. | the Alphabet..... 
Sweden and Norway, ublic Instruction. . 
Swett, Joun, Educational Labore and Portrait... 
Swirt, JonATMAN, Manners and Converration.. 
Switzerland.—Public Instruction in each Canton 1 
Mil.tary, and Cadet System.................... 
Sypet, H. “Von, The German University... 
‘TAINSH, E. C., Prize Eesay on Education & Crime 
Tarpan, P., Memoir and Por 
Educati« nal Developme nt of Europe.. 25 
Tarbox, J. N., American Education Bocietse... 
00 


TaYLon, Henry, True Wealth ........ 
Text Booka, Catak eof... 
THAYER, GIDEON 
Letters to a Y oung ce 
Ti_tineuast, Memoir and Portrait... 
Town, SALEM, tchoo!ls as they were............. 
TrotzenporF, Educational Views. .... 
Tucker, Grorce, Educational Census of 1840.. 
Turkey, Schools and School Code. 
TYNDALL, Science in Education.. 
Unconscious lufluaence—Bushnell.. 
Unconscious Tuitlon—Huntington .. 
United States, Systems of Public Instruction... ..5 
Common Schools as they were about 1800......1 
Common Schools in 1870... 
Colieges and Universities: ...... 
Military and Naval School 
Universit Life Pasta and Present..........-... 
Tripos aricator, Terre Filius 
Vasear, M., * Memoir and Portrait..............- 
Venru, J., “Industrial Element in Schoels..... 
Ventilation and Warming of School houses..... 
Vienna, Educational Institutione................ 
Vives, L., Memoir and Educational Views. 
WApsWworTH, James &., Memoir and Portrait.... 
WASHINGTON. Rules of Conduct...... 
National Education. 
WAYLAND, Frances, Memoir aud Portrait....... 50 
Intellectual Education—Inetitu'e 25 
Educational Views.. 
Noau ncational Views..... 
Weis, W.H., Memoir and Portrait. 
Methods in English 


Wesster, Danie 


8. H.. National Bureau of Education.... 
Wicaern, T. H.. German 50 
Wickersuam, Educations! Work and rait... 50 
Education in Reconstruction .................. 
Euma, Memoir and Portrait..... 50 
Witson, J Science in Rugby School......... 
Wituias of keham and St. Mary's College.... 25 
J.. Conferences and Libraries. 25 
WIMMER, it., 1 Schools in Saxuny......... 5 
Public in Dresden. . 25 


Wines, E. C., Memoir and Portralt.............. 50 
WINTERBOTHAM, W., American Ednucationin1796 25 
Wirt, WILLIAM, Professional Siudies—Law.... %6 
Wour, T. A., Eiucational Views............. 
Worron, Sin Henry, Educational Views........ 25 
Wurtemberg. Syetem of Public Instruction...... 25 

Woopsriper, W. C., Memo'‘rai d Portrait....... 50 
Wrxkenam and St. Mary College................. 25 
Youne, THomas, Manual for Infant 25 
Zurich, Cantonal School Code and ystem....... 25 

Federal Polytechnic 25 


Book or Pamphlet on the List wil! be 


appeared as of Education, Any 
On orders of $20 a discount of 20 per cont. will be made. 


B., Post Offices Box U, Hartford, Conn. 


January, 1875. 


@ THE BEST EVER MADE! 


Andrews s Improved Adjustatle Magic Blackboard Er E) raser. 


It is the cheapest. 

It gives three or more rubbers in one. 
It is already twice recovered. 

It has no tacks to scratch the Board. 


It is cleaner to handle than any other rubber. 
It is not injured by wettin 
It is the 


PP OY Pet 


Mail Transportation Cheapest. - 


The covering can never come off, or become ragged. 
It has clear, firm corners, so that any one figure can be erased. 
It is of the most durable materials—Axminster Carpet. 


handsomest article ever offered for this purpose. 


- - Price per Dozen ri $4.80. 


On receipt of 35 Cents we will mail this Rubber as a SAMPLE, poems paid, School Officers can thus supply their 


Teachers by simply sending us their names, when we will send the Rub 
TE ore invited to promote the introduction of THis Rusper, and wil 


EAC 
N. B, Wanted. 
E. B. BRIDGMAN 


27 Washington St., 


as a sample, by mail. 
P be supplied on liberal terms. 


A. H. ANDREWS & Co., 


Nos, 211 and ais Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
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ESTERBROOK CQ) 
FALCON PEN. 


TEACHERS 4 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to wi 
ublishers, h e neat nted on them a sent post-paid to 
Louis, HOBART 14m any N MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 


N. 
per month. N. E. f JOURNAL OF F EDUCATI N. 


Sample sheet el €o different designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


Trape Mark, 


|303, 


The Celebrated 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silhcate Book Slate Co. 

191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
for the Slate Pencil, mailed to Teachers 
en receipt of Fifty (60) CENTS, 

The Genuite SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in Schooel-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 
others, especially recent iraitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil. The standard school sizes 
are about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get =, samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Liberal arrangements with Boards of Education. 


— SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 


Adopted and e#tensively YS ED 
for the last Six Vears by tie 


Boards of Kducation 
Btationere keep thems (Sta 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church? 


Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


ouUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 


The advantages of these -— over 7 other imitations are 
of the greatest importance, are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that teh stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


EACH. 
No. 1, 534x834 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
a, SIX -50 
“ 4,6 x8% “ six “ “ 75 
6Mxo% “ two “0 
“ “ six“ “ ‘90 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 
axe muslin. 

wi orwarde examination on recei 
of half the price printed above. 


For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 


Address, 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
. 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass: 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVING. 
‘ECoNOM! 


1C 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO. 
S7 STATE STREET. ALBANY.N_Y. 


J oseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter = says “they are 


of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E 


just what are wanted.” Samples sent 14 mail on the receipt 
E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass, 


Gillott’ s, descriptive name | 


> 
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HATELY, A., Annotations on Bacon's Essays... 
Wuewgit, W., Educational Views .............. 25 
Wurtz, E., Normal Schools for 25 
| National Bureau of Education................. 25 
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NEW ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


& Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1374), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important me oy have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 

ems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 

jate for an elementary work. Am im t chapter on 
pee oe, bas been added with tables to tour places. 

The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 

» numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 

tions for review and exercises for eriginal construction. They 

enable > to master the essentials of the subjectsi n 

two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridze, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Sace, 
Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg. 
Amherst, Middictown, Stamford, Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchesier, 
Weymouth, Marilbore, and a yey large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York, 
Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


System of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintained supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 


P. D., Ds & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing. 
McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. l.—Words; No. 11.—Words and Definitions; No. 
II1.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 
Potter & Hammond’s 4 
Hanson’s Latin Course. : 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Campbell’s German Grammar. 
Magill’s French Series. 


Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & | easy 


Ethics. 
Crosby’s Greek Series: 


of the ANABASIS, with Notes, Lexicon, aed 
complete. 

The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list ; and partic- 
ularly invite correspond also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO,, 


53 and 66 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


A. S. MANSON, Agent. is 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED. 


MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products. Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 
expenses. References required. Address, during the month 
of April, O, K. GERRISH, Geneva, N. Y-; after that, at 
No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 15 


Agents Wanted for Dr. March's Great Work, 
“OUR FATHER’S HOUSE,” 


With its riches and beauties, its Blooming flowers, Singin; 
birds, Waving palms, Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacr 
mountains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Blazing heav- 
ens, and countless beings in millions of worlds. We wanta 
live young man or lady in each town and county. Good pay. 
Send for circular and full particulars. 


13 P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. — 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
a ae women in selling our new and popu- 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 

Beautifully lustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. d for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 518 Arch 8t., Phila. 


Agents Wanted 


For our new Topographical 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A complete WALL ATLAS of the entire country ; un- 
equaled for all purposes of reference. Shows Counties, 
Towns, Railroads, and all details, better than any other map 
or atlas. Engraved on copper plates by the best European 
artists, and beautifully printed in colors. Mountains and 
Physical features. in new and very attractive style. Invalu- 
able for the use of Families, Business Offices, and Schools. 
Sells rapidly.. Price only $15.00. Capable Agents wanted 
in every city and town. 

A few experienced canvassers wanted as GENERAL 
AGENTs. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 

“ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ Tue Cuampron Book oF THE SEASON. 


FoR The Great South.” 


AGENTS 
800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in this countryt 
Agents who can sell a g k can obtain territory on mos. 


beral terms, by addressing 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
7 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, Il. 


READ AND PONDER! 
$2.00 » $5.00 


PER DAY 


Made canvassing for our Business Stamps, Card and Linen 
Markers. They sell at sight. Wanted, Male and Female 
Agents. Send stamp for circular. 

PLAISTED & FARWELL, 
Rooms 4 and 5. 3 School Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Agents Wanted for 


LYMAN’S 


Historical Chart. 


This Book presents a Compete Outing History of the 
World, in a series of peony” ey Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is “ History made 
.”’ Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 

15m 1003 Arch Street, FHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


Fashionable Cards. 


A Beautiful Card {Case, holding 50 Elegant 
Visiting Oards, with your Name neatly printed 
on each Card, by mall, free of postage, 50 cts. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Send for Agents’ outfit, which includes Speci- 
men Book, Price List, New Designs, with more 
than fifty styles of Printing and Engraving.— 
Also one of our beautiful CARD-CASES. Price 
of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 

Send your orders to 

A. 8. MASON & CO., 


Brush's Determinative Mineralogy 


AND 
-BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. 


MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY. 

an introduction on BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. 

By Geo. J. Brusu, Prof. of Mineralogy in the Sheffield 

Scientific School. One vol., 8vo, ood engravings. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

* As a practical manual for use in the laboratory, the vol- 
ume has probably no superior in the English language, com- 
bining, as it does, the best fruits of foreign research with the 
personal experience of the author.—JV. Y. 7ribune. 

“We are free to say it is the most complete text-book we 
have ever had the pleasure of seeing.’’— Vale Courant. 

Copies supplied to Teachers for examination with reference 
to introduction at one-third discount, and free by mail. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place) NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notes ach 


cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per patel 


ANTED,—A situation as Principal of a Higher Gram- 

| mar School, by a Dartmouth graduate of rience. 
Satisfactory tions given. Address “ F.”, Box 
314, Boston, Mass. 15 


ANTED.—A gentleman of experience as instructor de- 

sires to make an engagement, at for the ensuing 
year, as Professor of Ancient or Modern Languages, in a 
reputable College, Academy, or private family. Address 
PROFESSOR, 210 Walworth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 15 


ANTED. — In a first-class Academy, a Teacher of 

Natural Science and Higher Mathematics. Applicants 
must be graduates of a College or Scientific of high 
grade, — must have two or more y: experience in 
teaching the branches mentioned, and must purpose to give 
themselves to the work permanently. giving refer- 
ences, Lock Box 50, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 15 tf 


Wood's Resistance of Materials, 


NEW EDITION. 


A TREATISE ON THE RESISTANCE OF MATE- 
RIALS, and an A dix on the PRESERVATION 

OF TIMBER. By Ds Votson Woop, Professor in 

Stevens Institute of Technology. A new revised 

with considerable additions, new plates, etc., ete. 1 vol. 

8 vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


Also recently published by the same author, 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF BRIDGES AND ROOFS. Iilus- 
trated with numerous wood engravings. ith correc 
tions. 1 vol. 8 vo. Cloth, $3.00. ’ 

Copies supplied to Teachers for examination with reference 

to introduction at 3344 per ct. discount, and free by mail. 


At wholesale and retail by 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Warren's New Descriptive Geometry. 


PART ONE. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Adapted to and 
purposes of liberal education, as well 
and Technical Education. Part I. Surfaces of Revo- 
lution. The Point, Line and Plane, Developable Surfa- 
ces, Cylinders and Cones and the Conic Sections, Warped 
Surfaces, the Hyperboloid, Double-curved Surfaces, the 
Sphere, Ellipsoid, Torus, ete.,etc. 1 vol. 8vo, 24 folding 

plates and woodcuts. - Cloth, ~~ 
t the 


Professor Warren’s books aré 

country as the highest authorities on all branches o! ctical 
geometry. His methods of classifying the problems by which 
the whole science is elucidated 1s excellent, and shows the 
hand of a master in the difficult art of imparting instruction. 
Such books are needed now more than ever, when there is a 
world-wide awakening as to the importance of technical in- 
struction as a branch of common-school education. The book 
is admirably illustrated with numerous folding plates.” —Scz 
entific American. 


Copies supplied to teachers for examination at two-thirds 
FOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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FW. DEVOE & CO, 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


: Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 
Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, - 
Models, &c., &c. 
IN THE 


which is selling at 88 cents a REAM. ‘ 
im a box—selling at 4744 cents a dozen. 
The paper is extra fine, and undeniably cheap.” 


OAK HALL, | 
| $2 to 38 North Street, 


mb No. 73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


14 BOSTON. b 


NOTION DEPARTMENT, | 


This week, will be found FINE three-pound Letter Paper, 
Also Sterling Assorted Toilet SOAP—put up one dozen 
“The Soap is of superior quality, and is a great bargain. 


G, W. SON, 


O LEASE.—Furnished, for a term of 
T tablished BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OR 
in ~ of the test 
thern New England. Address, “ad 
65 West 19th Street, New York. Isc 


p4nente OR GUARDIANS having to entrust young 
folks to others for training and address 
“ Famity Epucation,” street, Hartford, Conn. 
references exchanged. md 


ANTED., — In the New Haven High School, a well- 
qualified lady Teacher. Must furnish good evidence of 
su ul experience in disci _— and instruction. Ability 
to teach German and Latin irable. Salary $800. Ser- 
vice to begin May 6th next. Applications not noticed within 
ten days may be regarded as not Address A. 
Paris, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, 4 
YALE GRADUATE who has had several years expe- 
A rience as a teacher, is open to an engagement. Address 
Box 1897, New Haven, Conn. 13 
ANTED.—A position in a High School or Academy, 
by a Harvard ror who has already taught. For 
particulars address T, W. Hiccinson, Newport, R. I. 


ipal or Assistant 
College 


of 
ite. 


ANTED., — A situation as Princi 
a Grammar or High School, by a 
Limited experience; good testimonials. 
Address Box 314, Boston, Mass. 
ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
et aes desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a seminary, y, or school. He 
has a working library, fine mi and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


Terms, 


W4nzen gentleman now holding the tion as 
Professor of Modern in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli 
cant has been educated at a German University: has 

over years im teaching, and is able to lec- 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No, 354 { IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. Engliehy French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send forCatalogue. 15 22 


Misfit Carpets! 


atti c. 
ngrain ngs, &c., 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Full Page (single insertion), . 885 00 
age - insertions, each 
“ “ 52 “ ‘a oO 17 
insertion 875 00 

Full Page (single 
3 insertions, each ‘ 90 
“ “ “ “ 1 “ . 
“ “ “ “ 52 “ “ 10 
Five Cants one Lins ex a for 
give room 


cents per line; three 
line each insertion. 
terms for 


iti three 

Cards in Educational Directory. ai 


Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 
each additional word, 2 cents each insertion. Each sub- 
sequent insertion after the first, 2 cents per word. 


&™ No commissions wlowed %n Publishers’ and 
tional advertisements, 


q 
| 
ee Good Second- Misfit English Brussels. Three-Ply, 
and I 
Po GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 
First Page. 
| 
| 
page advertisements. 
Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 
mes S100 Cen De} 
| | 
| 
Teachers’ Exchange. 
| 


